Home  of  Mrs.  George  R.  Savage,  Wilmette,  111. 
Mrs.  Savage,  who  has  used  Hoovers  ever  since  her 
marriage, nowhastheOneFiftyCleaningEnsemble. 


Hoover’s  finest  version 
of  the  new  idea  in 

cleaning  — The  tested  and  approved 

method  of  cleaning  deep -piled  carpets. 
Oriental  rugs,  upholstered  furniture,  silk  lamp 
shades,  draperies  and  all  good  furnishings 
is  the  Hoover  One  Fifty  Cleaning  Ensemble. 


Here’s  why  particular  home-owners,  after 
comparing  all  cleaners,  are  selecting  this 
Hoover  One  Fifty  Cleaning  Ensemble. 

Unusual  protection  for 
heavy-piled  carpets.  t 

Rug  manufacturers 
recommend  its  use, 
because  they  consider 
patented  Positive  Agitation 
the  sure  way  of  removing  embedded  grit. 

Better  cleaning  of  fine  upholstery  and 
draperies.  Hoover’s  complete  Cleaning 
Tools  have  brushes,  soft  and  stiff 
| — for  curtains,  mattresses,  Vene- 
tian blinds,  uphol- 
I stery,  bookshelves, 

1 stair  risers,  inside  the 
j motor  car.  All  together 
in  Handy  Cleaning  Kit. 

A fundamentally  clean  home.  Moths  dis- 
lodged. Buried  dirt  in  furniture,  and  dog 
hairs  i n rugs  removed . 

Heavier  cleaning  of 
today’s  homes  offset 
by  new  Hoover  con- 
veniences. Magne- 
sium, new  wonder- ^ 
metal  Vs  lighter  than  aluminum,  for  amaz- 
ing lightness.  Two  speeds  for  thick  and 
thin  rugs.  Instant  conversion  from  rug  to 
furniture  cleaning,  without  stopping  motor. 
Automatic  rug  adjuster.  Time-to-empty 
bag  signal.  Dirt  Finder. 

Home-owners  careful  in  equipment 
selection  recognize  in  Hoover  a name  that 
has  stood  for  the  highest  standards  of  man- 
ufacture for  thirty  years.  Phone  for  a 
Hoover  representative  to  show  you  the 
One  Fifty  by  appointment.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere  — for  $1.50  a week, 
payable  monthly.  Three  30th  Anniversary 
Hoovers,  for  every  home  and  budget. 

30th  Anniversary — The  Hoover  Company,  the 
oldest  and  largest  maker  of  electric  cleaners, 
has  held  its  leadership  through  all  these  years, 
by  its  outstanding  service  to  4,500,000  homes. 


Lightness  and  brightness  is  the  spirit  ot 
the  new  decor,  and  the  Hoover  makes 
cleanliness  possible  in  the  light  toned 
fabrics  and  carpets  of  the  new  mode. 


The  greatest  re- 
tail stores  are 
proud  to  spon- 
sor the  cleaner 
guaranteed  by  its 
makers  to  prolong 
the  life  of  rugs. 
This  guarantee 
is  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of 
every  Hoover. 


HOOVER  CLEANING  ENSEMBLES 


IT  BEATS 


AS  IT  SWEEPS  . . . AS  IT  CLEANS 
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Three  A/iinutes 

in 

PERU 


FIVE  thousand  miles  of  travel  for  three  minutes  of 
observation  was  the  prospect  before  us  when  we  decid- 
ed to  go  to  South  America  for  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
last  June.  But  we  were  not  at  all  sure  of  the  three  min- 
utes. Perhaps  there  would  be  no  observation  at  all!  The 
occurrence  of  the  eclipse  at  this  time  had  been  known  for 
years,  even  to  the  instant,  and  the  sun  and  moon  could  be 
relied  upon  to  perform  exactly  as  predicted ; but  there  was 
no  way  of  foretelling  what  the  weather  would  be.  Clear 
sky  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  observation  of  a solar 
eclipse,  but  tropical  weather  is  capricious,  and  one  tiny 
little  cloud  can  spoil  everything.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such 
uncertainty,  in  spite  of  the  distance  from  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College  to  Peru,  the  lure  was  irresistible,  the  prize 
was  worth  the  gamble  with  circumstances. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  May  twenty-first.  Five 
days  later  our  steamer  reached  Cristobal  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Panama  canal,  and  there  we  spent  the  night.  The 
next  day’s  sail  of  eight  hours  through  locks  and  lakes  was 
entrancing.  Luncheon  was  served  on  deck  that  passengers 
might  not  miss  a single  one  of  the  interesting  sights.  Evi- 
dences of  masterful  engineering  were  everywhere.  Here 
and  there  a bit  of  the  old  canal,  attempted  by  the  French, 
could  be  seen,  and  ghosts  of  trees,  thousands  of  them,  rot- 
ting in  the  shallow  waters  of  Gatun  lake.  Two  days  after 
leaving  the  canal  we  called  at  Colombia’s  only  Pacific 
port.  Another  two  days  brought  us  to  the  thriving  city  of 
Guayaquil,  from  which  Ecuador  sends  her  cacao  beans  to 
make  chocolate  the  world  around.  After  passing  the  most 
westerly  point  of  South  America,  the  coastal  scene  changed 
abruptly  from  tropical  verdure  to  desolate  waste;  for  the 
ice-cold  Humbolt  current  from  the  Antarctic  makes  the 
coast  of  Peru  a barren  desert.  As  our  destination  drew 
near,  the  sense  of  adventure  increased  every  moment.  We 


hoped  to  witness  the  most  thrilling  astronomical  event 
that  ever  occurs,  but  we  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements. 

No  subject  under  the  sun  is  more  worthy  of  study  than 
the  sun  itself.  Every  scrap  of  information  regarding  its 
composition  is  important.  More  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
netic effect  produced  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  by  activity 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  for  example,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  solving  problems  of  radio  transmission,  and 
in  the  development  of  travel  through  the  stratosphere, 
that  highway  of  the  future.  But  there  are  certain  portions 
of  the  sun  which  can  be  studied  only  at  the  time  of  a total 
eclipse. 

The  sun  is  a ball  of  hot  gas,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
layers.  The  innermost  portion,  or  core,  called  the  “photo- 
sphere,” is  the  most  dense.  It  is  practically  opaque,  and  so 
named  because  it  gives  off  the  light  of  the  sun.  Outside  of 
this  core  lies  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  cooler  gas,  the 
spectrum  of  which  reveals  much  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  photosphere.  This  is  called  the  “reversing  layer.” 
Outside  the  reversing  layer  is  the  “chromosphere,”  in 
depth  only  about  one  one-hundredth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  gas  since 
known  as  helium  was  first  discovered  in  this  layer  of  the 
sun  and  was  then  thought  to  exist  nowhere  else.  Twenty 
years  later,  however,  it  was  discovered  on  the  earth  and  is 
now  of  great  value  for  the  inflation  of  lighter-than-air 
aircraft. 

These  three  layers,  the  photosphere,  the  reversing  layer, 
and  the  chromosphere,  can  all  be  studied  to  some  extent 
by  means  of  appropriate  instruments  at  any  time.  But 
surrounding  these,  lies  a halo  of  gas,  irregular  in  depth,  so 
faint  and  tenuous  that  it  can  not  be  seen  unless  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  blotted  out,  something  which  occurs  only  at 
the  time  of  a total  eclipse.  This  outer  layer  is  known  as 
the  “corona.”  It  can  not  be  studied  when  the  sun  is  shining 
because  the  light  from  it  is  fainter  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sky.  For  the  same  reason,  the  stars  can  not  be 
observed  by  day  although  there  are  just  as  many  of  them 
above  the  horizon  during  the  day  as  during  the  night.  We 
must  wait  for  the  stars  to  “come  out”  after  the  sun  has 
set  in  order  to  see  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  earth  is  revolving  about  the 
sun  at  a pretty  good  pace,  completing  the  journey  in  one 
year;  and  that  while  this  is  going  on,  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  thirteen  times.  The  performance  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  a tiny  speed  boat  running  circles  round 
and  round  a mighty  liner  which  pursues  its  way  majesti- 
cally across  the  ocean.  On  most  of  these  thirteen  journeys 
about  the  earth  the  moon  follows  a path  which  does  not 
interfere  with  our  view  of  the  sun.  But  every  once  in  a 
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while  it  swings  in  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  so  as  to 
obliterate  a part  or  all  of  it,  and  a partial  or  total  eclipse 
results.  This  occurs  twice  every  year,  and  may  occur  as 
many  as  five  times  a year.  When  the  moon  (which  has  no 
light  of  its  own)  is  in  such  a position  it  casts  a cone-shaped 
shadow,  with  the  apex  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth.  Since  the  moon’s  orbit  sometimes  takes  it  farther 
from  the  eai'th  than  at  other  times,  it  may  happen  that  this 
shadow  does  not  reach  the  eai'th  at  all,  though  pointing 
directly  toward  it.  In  that  case,  observers  on  the  earth 
directly  in  line  with  the  shadow  see  an  annular,  or  ring, 
eclipse,  when  the  sun  appears  as  a narrow,  bright  ring, 
sui'rounding  the  dark  moon.  Neither  an  annular  nor  a 
partial  eclipse  provides  much  of  interest  to  the  astronomer. 

If,  however,  the  moon  is  close  enough  as  it  swings  in 
front  of  the  sun,  the  tip  of  the  shadow  sweeps  rapidly 
across  a portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  a path  perhaps 
a hundred  or  so  miles  wide,  and  then  a total  eclipse  may 
be  seen  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  find  themselves 
within  this  narrow  path.  A partial  eclipse  occurs  through- 
out a broad  area  on  either  side  of  this  path  of  totality.  In 
reality  the  sun  is  four  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  moon, 
but  it  happens  to  be  also  four  hundred  times  as  far  away, 
and  so  appears  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Thus  the  moon  is 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  sun  for  a brief  interval. 
If  it  were  slightly  smaller,  or  if  its  orbit  were  a little 
larger,  there  never  could  be  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
the  existence  of  the  corona  would  forever  remain  un- 
known. Ordinarily  about  one  four-hundredth  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  swept  over  by  the  moon’s  shadow;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a fourth  of  the  surface 
consists  of  land,  a large  part  of  which  is  uninhabited  and 
inaccessible,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  area  from  which 
an  eclipse  can  be  observed  is  very  small. 

Although  solar  eclipses  of  some  kind  occur  twice  every 
year,  so  many  of  them  are  partial  or  annular,  and  so  many 
of  those  that  are  total  take  place  over  trackless  wastes  of 
ocean,  and  are  so  brief  in  their  duration  (a  minute  and  a 
half  on  the  average)  that  the  moments  possible  for  obser- 
vation are  few  indeed.  All  of  them  taken  together  have 
amounted  to  less  than  an  hour  since  photography  has  been 
used  to  secure  permanent  records. 


On  June  9th  and  8th  of  this  year  Nature  arranged  all 
the  conditions  for  her  grandest  spectacle,  the  longest  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  over  twelve  centuries.  And  then  she 
set  the  stage  where  there  was  not  a soul  to  see  it!  At  the 
time  of  this  eclipse,  the  earth  was  farthest  from  the  sun 
and  the  moon  at  that  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  the  earth, 
resulting  in  an  unusually  long  shadow  and  almost  the  maxi- 
mum duration.  The  path  of  totality  was  long  enough  to 
reach  a third  of  the  way  around  the  earth,  yet  all  but  a few 
miles  of  it  lay  over  open  ocean  where  there  was  not  a 
single  spectator.  At  the  mid-point  of  the  path,  where  total- 
ity lasted  over  seven  minutes,  there  was  not  a speck  of 
land  on  which  an  observer  could  set  up  an  instrument.  The 
shadow  first  touched  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  some  miles  northeast  of  Australia,  at  sunrise  on 
June  9th.  Crossing  a few  tiny  uninhabited  islands  in  the 
region  again  made  famous  by  the  search  for  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  and  Frederick  Noonan,  it  swept  northeastward  over 
the  ocean  and  soon  crossed  the  line  where  the  date  changed 
from  June  9th  to  June  8th.  So  the  event  ended  the  day 
before  it  started.  Then  the  path  turned  southeastward 
toward  South  America,  where  it  traversed  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  Peru,  the  only  bit  of  continental 
land  from  which  totality  could  be  observed.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a conspiracy  among  the  elements  to  make  this 
a difficult  eclipse  for  observers. 


The  United  States  Navy  and  the  National  Geographical 
Soc.ety  combined  to  send  a small  party  of  scientists  and  an 
artist  to  the  South  Sea  islands,  near  the  beginning  of  the 


eclipse,  to  photograph  and  to  paint  during  the  three  and  a 
half  minutes  of  totality  at  that  point.  The  Hayden  Plane- 
tarium of  New  York  City  sent  a party  to  Peru,  although 
conditions  there  were  none  too  favorable.  Totality  lasted 
only  about  three  minutes,  and  those  were  three  minutes 
shortly  before  sunset,  when  probability  of  clouds  was 
greatest. 


We  arrived  in  Lima  five  days  before  the  eclipse,  faced 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  selecting  our  point 
of  observation,  for  the  city  itself  did  not  lie  in  the  path  of 
totality.  There  were  two  main  choices:  we  could  go  to  a 
station  along  the  coast  north  of  Lima,  or  into  the  moun- 
tains which  tower  above  the  city. 


We  were  informed  that  several  of  the  scientists  from 
the  Hayden  Planetarium  had  already  gone  up  the  coast  to 
a position  near  Trujillo,  and  that  the  party  from  Japan,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Peruvian  government,  had  selected 
that  location.  But  the  danger  of  fog  along  the  coast  is 
very  great.  All  the  instructions  received  earlier  had  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  seeking  a high  altitude  in  order 
to  lessen  the  probability  of  a cloudy  sky.  To  reach  Tru- 
jillo from  Lima,  we  must  either  travel  two  days  by  auto- 
mobile over  four  hundred  miles  of  what  was  described  as 
“no  road  at  all,”  spending  the  night  “just  nowhere,”  or 
take  an  airplane  trip  of  several  hours. 


luLduou  selected  Dy  part  of  the  Hayden 
Planetarium  group  and  the  astronomer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  was  the  mining  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Lima  and  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet.  At  such  an  altitude  there  is 
less  probability  of  clouds,  but  there  was  the  big  problem 
of  soroche  the  mountain  sickness  which  overtakes  most 
travelers  who  go  high  into  the  mountains  of  Peru.  On  all 
sides  we  heard  stories  of  how  one  succumbs  to  headache, 
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dizziness,  devastating  nausea  which  even  necessitates  hos- 
pital treatment  in  some  cases.  The  journey  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco  could  be  made  by  train  in  ten  hours,  over  what  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  broad-gauge  railroad  in  the  world. 
The  railroad  company  makes  provision  for  administering 
oxygen  to  those  overcome  by  altitude,  but  would  not  risk 
sending  a special  train  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  for  lack 
of  sufficient  medical  force.  One  really  ought  to  devote  at 
least  a week  to  such  a journey,  going  by  slow  stages  and 
becoming  adjusted  gradually  to  the  lighter  atmosphere. 
We  were  strongly  advised  by  the  scientists  already  in  the 
field  not  to  risk  the  discomforts  of  the  ascent,  but  to  make 
the  journey  up  the  coast. 

It  was  not  at  all  easy  to  select  from  this  medley  of  coast, 
clouds,  fog,  automobile,  soroche,  train,  airplane  and  alti- 
tude, the  combination  offering  best  prospect  of  success  to 
our  undertaking.  A momentous  decision  had  to  be  made 
by  our  party  of  three.  Even  now  that  the  eclipse  has 
passed,  and  the  joy  of  success  is  ours,  the  anxiety  of  that 
day’s  decision  remains  a vivid  recollection.  It  all  ended  in 
our  deciding  to  go  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  to  go  by  auto- 
mobile, in  order  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  the  rail  journey 
and  the  discomfort  of  many  tunnels. 

We  left  Lima  on  June  7th,  the  day  before  the  eclipse, 
with  accommodations  reserved  for  two  nights  at  the  camp 
of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  in  Oroya,  about 
half  way  to  Cerro.  Oroya  is  at  an  altitude  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet,  though  in  reaching  it  the  road  crosses  a summit 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  feet  high.  The  road  was  good 
and  the  first  part  of  the  drive  ran  up  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Rio  Rimacs,  through  which  the  railroad  also  climbs. 
Many  Indian  villages  lay  along  the  route,  each  consisting 
of  an  open  square  surrounded  by  flat-roofed  adobe  build- 


ings. The  inhabitants  are  industrious  in  a slow  sort  of 
way  and  achieve  for  themselves  a fair  standard  of  living 
in  these  communities,  though  outside  of  the  towns  their 
homes  are  unbelievably  primitive.  Bright-colored  blankets 
could  be  seen  everywhere,  worn  by  both  men  and  women, 
woven  from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  or  of  the  llama,  a beast 
of  burden  native  to  the  Andes. 

As  the  ascent  continued  snow-capped  peaks  appeared, 
though  we  were  less  than  twelve  degrees  from  the  equa- 
tor. Fields  of  snow  lay  close  at  hand.  At  the  summit  a 
snowstoi’m  was  encountered,  which  was  not  at  all  propi- 
tious on  the  afternoon  before  an  eclipse!  Reaching  Oroya 
we  found  very  comfortable  accommodations,  heard  dis- 
couraging reports  of  the  weather,  and  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  soroche  was  more  than  fiction.  Next  day  our 
drive  continued  from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  another 
hundred  miles,  involving  a climb  of  three  thousand  feet 
over  rough  roads  and  grassy  pampas.  Of  course,  the  chief 
concern  on  that  drive  was  the  condition  of  the  sky,  which 
was  causing  us  much  anxiety.  There  were  clouds  every- 
where and  no  wind  to  drive  them  away. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  site 
selected  by  the  astronomers  as  the  most  favorable  point 
of  observation.  All  about  towered  still  higher  mountain 
peaks.  To  the  west,  outside  the  path  of  totality,  stood  a 
whole  range  of  snow  caps  secure  from  the  passing  shadow. 
And  as  background  for  the  picture  we  had  come  to  see, 
three  sparkling  glaciers  filled  the  valleys.  Here  the  scien- 
tists had  set  up  a crude  portable  shack,  had  roped  off  an 
area  to  prevent  the  public  from  interfering,  and  had  their 
instruments  all  ready  to  observe  the  eclipse,  of  which 
totality  -would  last  but  two  minutes  and  twenty-three  sec- 
onds. But  the  sky  was  still  cloudy  and  it  looked  as  though 
all  these  preparations  were  to  be  in  vain.  We  thought  of 
our  five  thousand  miles  and  the  fourteen  days  of  travel 
spent  in  reaching  that  spot,  and  our  disappointment  was 
almost  unbearable.  How  could  the  Fates  be  so  cruel  as  to 
deny  us  the  few  moments  of  clear  sky  which  would  reveal 
nature’s  greatest  spectacle! 

Then,  slowly,  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  clouds 
began  to  separate  in  the  northwest.  Soon  there  shone  forth 
the  brilliant  sun  upon  a background  of  immaculate  blue, 
awaiting  the  touch  of  the  invisible  moon.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  from  the  parting  of  the  clouds  someone 
called  out,  “First  contact,”  and  all  who  were  provided 
with  protection  for  their  eyes  beheld  the  forward  edge  of 
the  moon  just  touching  the  disk  of  the  sun.  Conditions 
were  now  perfect.  It  was  evident  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  weather.  A sight  of  the  corona  was  assured! 
Gradually,  for  almost  an  hour,  the  black  moon  encroached 
farther  and  farther  upon  the  sun.  We  all  held  our  breath 
as  the  moment  of  totality  approached,  when  the  sun  would 
be  entirely  covered  by  the  moon.  Due  to  mountain  ranges 
and  other  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  its 
advancing  edge  is  not  smooth  and  there  was  an  instant 
when  the  last  vestige  of  the  sun  shone  through  the  ragged 
edge  like  sparkling  beads.  Then,  like  a flash  appeared  the 
corona,  a crown  of  white  light  surrounding  the  black  sur- 
face of  the  moon.  Close  around  the  moon  lay  a halo  of 
pearly  white  with  irregular  streamers,  somewhat  curved, 
extending  in  various  directions  for  a distance  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  until  they  faded  out  against  the 
darkened  sky.  The  mighty  sun  was  literally  crowned  with 
white  radiance.  With  the  aid  of  field  glasses,  I could  see  at 
various  places  close  to  the  edge  of  the  moon  great  tongues 
of  scarlet  flame  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  into 
the  white  corona.  These  are  the  solar  prominences  whose 
brilliant  color  is  due  to  the  hydrogen  of  which  they  are 
largely  composed.  They  could  not  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  All  about,  the  landscape  took  on  a queer,  uncanny 

(Please  turn  to  page  H) 
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Students 

know  what  they  want 


by 


L.  D.  Hartson 


The  view  seems  quite  prevalent, 
even  among  vocational  counsellors, 
that  the  typical  freshman — and  per- 
haps even  the  typical  senior — has  no 
idea  what  vocation  to  choose.  Con- 
cerning the  typical  student,  we  are 
not  in  position  to  formulate  a judg- 
ment. But  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  administrative  offices  on 
the  campus,  and  to  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  exhibited  by  the  alumni, 
it  has  been  possible  to  answer  certain 
questions  concerning  the  vocational 
interests  of  that  sample  of  the  great 
student  body  in  general  which  has 
chosen  Oberlin  as  its  college. 

Do  Oberlin  Freshmen  Have  Definite 
Vocational  Interests? 

Since  1930  applicants  for  admis- 
sion have  been  asked  to  state  their 
decision  with  reference  to  a vocation. 
A summary  has  been  made  of  these 
statements  for  the  first  5 classes  en- 
rolled since  1930,  for  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  1600  freshmen  answered 
the  question  concerning  their  voca- 
tional interests.  The  first  thing  one 
wants  to  know  is  whether  these  state- 
ments indicate  anything  more  than 
wild  guesses  or  vague  aspirations. 

The  dependability  of  these  state- 
ments, made  during  the  senior  year  in 
high  school,  has  been  validated 
against  four  criteria,  viz.,  (1)  senior 
statements  of  interest  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments;  (2)  the  vo- 
cational record  the  first  year  after 
graduation;  (3)  the  choice  of  major; 
and  (4)  statements  filed  when  appli- 
cation was  made  for  Student  Aid 
Funds.  These  data  were  all  available 
for  the  first  three  classes  studied. 
The  records  show  that  in  the  case  of 
7 men  out  of  10  the  later  choices 
have  been  consistent  with  those  ex- 
pressed before  entering  Oberlin.  The 
same  is  true  of  57  per  cent  of  the 
women.  The  men  who  entered  col- 
lege with  four-year  scholarships  have 
been  somewhat  more  certain  as  to 
their  vocational  plans  than  have  their 
classmates.  Three-fourths  of  this 
group  (and  92  per  cent  of  the  Com- 
petitive Scholarship  men,  whose  origi- 
nal scholarship  grant  was  for  but 
one  year)  have  come  through  to  their 

1 Tunis , John  R.,  “Was  College  Worth- 
while?"  Page  17. 


senior  year  without  changing  their 
plans. 

Vocational  Stability  of  the 
Alumni 

But  how  persisting  are  these  first 
choices?  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Harvard  Class  of  1911,  Tunis  says 
that  less  than  5 per  cent  of  those  “who 
took  jobs  on  leaving  college  have 
stuck  to  them.”1  An  answer  to  this 
question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Ober- 
lin alumni,  may  be  formulated,  in 
part,  from  a study  made  of  the  nine 
classes,  1914  to  1922,  which  was  made 
from  data  gathered  in  1926.2  Exam- 
ination of  the  case  histories  of  this 
group  of  approximately  600  men  and 
1,000  women  shows  that  they  did  re- 
markably little  exploring  before  set- 
tling into  the  field  of  their  final 
choice.  Half  of  the  men  remained  in 
the  field  of  their  first  choice.  For  27 
per  cent  the  final  occupation  was  the 
second  choice;  15  per  cent  experi- 
mented in  two  fields  before  finding 
one  that  satisfied  them.  In  addition 
to  the  50  per  cent  who  remained  in 
the  field  originally  chosen,  there  were 
14  per  cent  who  returned  to  it  after 
experimenting  with  another  vocation. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  changes  con- 
sisted of  promotions  within  the  busi- 
ness or  educational  fields.  Adding  the 
11  per  cent  who  belong  in  this  group, 
brings  the  proportion  of  men  whose 
final  occupation  was  either  identical 
with  or  closely  allied  to  their  original 
choice  to  75  per  cent  of  the  group. 

The  Distinctiveness  of  the  Vocational 
Interests  of  Oberlin  Students 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  28  per 
cent  of  these  men  entered  business 
occupations,  and  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  obtained  professional  training 
after  completing  their  college  course. 
This  is  typical  of  Oberlin  graduates, 
the  great  bulk  of  whom  enter  the  pro- 
fessions. Stability  of  vocational  inter- 
est, in  this  instance  at  least,  appeai-s 
to  be  a function  of  professional  train- 
ing. Ninety-six  per  cent  of  those  who 
studied  law  remained  in  that  profes- 
sion; for  medicine  the  proportion  is 
94  per  cent;  for  college  teaching,  82 
per  cent;  whereas  one-third  or  more 

2 Hartson,  L.  D.,  Alumni  Magazine, 

xxv  p.  235-238  (1929). 


of  those  who  entered  the  YMCA,  man- 
ufacturing and  miscellaneous  forms  of 
business  were  not  satisfied  with  then 
first  choice. 

A special  study  of  the  stability  ol 
the  interests  of  the  professional  men 
was  made  by  following  up  the  144 
from  the  classes  of  1924,  1925  and 
1926  who  undertook  graduate  train- 
ing. Of  this  total  there  are  only  20 
who  are  not  known  to  be  profession- 
ally employed  in  the  field  of  their 
specialization.  When  one  realizes 
that,  in  addition  to  experiencing  the 
normal  hazards  of  ill  health,  accident 
and  academic  failure,  these  particular 
men  faced  the  problem  of  establishing 
themselves  during  the  depression,  the 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  them  have 
obtained  a foothold  in  their  profes- 
sion is  good  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  their  vocational  intentions. 

An  analysis  made  a decade  ago 
showed  that  the  interest  of  Oberlin 
alumni  has  always  been  predominant- 
ly in  the  professions.3  The  proportion 
in  business  has  never  been  more  than 
one-third;  nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  it  is  on  the  increase.  Of  the  men 
who  graduated  between  1933  and 
1936  only  24  per  cent  have  gone  into 
business,  and  in  these  classes  there 
were  but  18  per  cent  who  as  seniors 
expressed  a preference  for  business 
openings.  Comparison  of  the  choices 
made  by  men  of  different  decades 
shows  two  fields  in  which  there  has 
been  a marked  increase  of  interest: 
viz.,  scientific  work  and  college  teach- 
ing. Scientific  work,  pursued  in  fields 
other  than  teaching,  which  has  inter- 
ested nearly  5 per  cent  of  the  men 
since  1887,  is  now  the  first  choice  of 
14  per  cent  of  the  freshman  men.  The 
proportion  who  have  entered  college 
teaching  rose  between  1877  and  1926 
from  5 to  20  per  cent,  and  bids  fair 
to  maintain  at  least  that  level  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Comparison  of  Oberlin  with 
Other  Institutions 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vocational  interests  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents are  different  from  those  of  com- 
parable colleges,  statements  were  ob- 
tained from  29  other  institutions  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  class  of  1936 
who  were  engaged  in  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study.  (In  some  instances 
the  figures  represent  the  individuals 
for  whom  transcripts  of  credit  have 
been  forwarded.  The  numbers,  there- 
fore, are,  at  least,  sufficiently  inclu- 
sive.) For  13  independent  coeduca- 
tional colleges  (Allegheny,  Beloit, 
Carleton,  Colorado  College,  Denison, 
Grinnell,  Knox,  Miami,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan, Pomona,  Swarthmore,  Witten- 
berg and  Wooster)  the  proportions 
range  from  19  to  41  per  cent;  for  6 
leading  women’s  colleges  (Bryn 
Mawr,  Flora  Stone  Mather  of  West- 
ern Reserve,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sal- and  Wellesley)  they  range  from 

'Hartson,  L.  D.,  Alumni  Magazine, 
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21  to  40  per  cent;  for  9 prominent 
men’s  colleges  (Colgate,  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Haverford,  Princeton,  Roch- 
ester, Wesleyan,  Williams  and 
Yale)  from  23  to  59  per  cent.  The 
figures  for  Adelbert  College  (Western 
Reserve)  demand  distinctive  treat- 
ment. The  proportion  of  the  men  for 
whom  transcripts  have  been  issued  is 
65%.  However,  before  Adelbert  can 
be  compared  with  Oberlin  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deduct  25%,  for  one-fourth  of 
the  Reserve  men  last  year  were  sen- 
iors in  absentia  (in  the  law  and  med- 
ical schools).  For  Oberlin,  the  figures 
are:  men,  60  per  cent;  women,  37  per 
cent,  not  including  8 per  cent  who 
were  enrolled  in  institutions  for  which 
college  work  is  not  prerequisite. 

Changes  of  Interest  During 
the  College  Years 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  Oberlin 
men  know  their  own  minds  pretty  well 
at  the  time  they  graduate,  and  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  senior 
choices  are  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tions expressed  before  they  set  foot  in 
college  halls,  one  might  next  consider 
the  character  of  the  changes  which  do 
occur  between  the  freshman  and  the 
senior  year.  Tables  I and  II  present 
a classification  of  the  (1)  freshman 
choices  of  (a)  all  those  admitted,  (b) 
those  who  remain  to  graduate,  (c) 
those  who  withdrew,  (d)  that  portion 
of  the  withdrawals  who  transferred 
to  other  institutions,  and  (2)  the 
senior  intentions.  In  this  summary, 
it  will  be  noted,  only  14  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  entered  with  these  five 
classes  were  interested  in  business, 
even  when  one  includes  those  who 
were  planning  to  pursue  further 
training,  such  as  that  offered  by  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School.  The  only 
other  distinctly  non-professional 
rubric  is  the  miscellaneous  group 
which  totals  6 per  cent.  Of  the  men 
who  completed  their  course  in  Ober- 
lin, 70  per  cent  anticipated  doing 
postgraduate  work  at  the  time  they 
entered  college.  (Changes  of  interest 
are  indicated,  in  part,  in  the  compari- 
son of  columns  2 and  5.)  By  their 
senior  year,  only  8 per  cent  had 
abandoned  their  original  intention  of 
entering  a profession  requiring  fur- 
ther study.  This  number  was  exactly 
balanced  by  the  number  who  decided 
to  take  postgraduate  training.  Within 
the  group  of  men  who,  as  freshmen, 
were  looking  forward  to  immediate 
employment  upon  graduation,  only  4 
per  cent  shifted  from  one  general  field 
to  another,  as  from  journalism  or  in- 
dustrial chemistry  to  business.  The 
preferences  of  10  per  cent  shifted 
from  one  profession  to  another.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  changes  do  not  indi- 
cate a radical  alteration  of  interests. 
One  man’s  choice  changed  from  chem- 
ical research  to  a professorship  in 
physics,  another  from  a professorship 
to  college  librarianship,  one  from 
medicine  to  zoological  research,  others 
from  law  and  consular  service  to  jour- 


nalism. The  change  in  plans  which  ap- 
pears to  be  most  distinctive  of  the 
Oberlin  men  is  that  in  the  direction  of 
college  teaching.  For  2 men  who  were 
turned  away  from  it  by  their  college 
experience,  there  were  24  who  aban- 
doned some  other  plan  in  favor  of  col- 
lege teaching. 

Comparison  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  suggests  the  contrasts  in  in- 
terest of  students  who  transferred  to 
other  institutions  with  those  who  re- 
mained to  graduate  from  Oberlin. 
Transfer  students  numbered  distinct- 
ly larger  proportions  interested  in  en- 
gineering and  the  different  forms  of 
medicine,  but  smaller  proportions  in- 
terested in  business  and  in  teaching. 

The  Men  Holding  Scholarships 

In  general,  the  better  student  is 
more  apt  to  choose  a professional 
career  than  is  the  inferior  student. 
The  admissions  papers  show  that  73 
per  cent  of  the  four-year  scholarship 
holders,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  won  freshman  tuition  by  competi- 
tive examination,  had  selected  their 
vocation  — a profession  requiring 


graduate  study — before  entering  col- 
lege. But  interest  in  professional 
training  characterizes  the  better  stu- 
dents even  when  they  pay  their  tui- 
tion. Of  a Control  Group  of  100 
paired  with  the  four-year  scholars  on 
the  basis  of  Aptitude  Test  scores  and 
first  semester  scholarship,  70  per  cent 
came  to  Oberlin  planning  to  enter  one 
or  another  of  the  professions.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  scholarship  hold- 
ers and  96  per  cent  of  the  Control 
Group  remained  4 years  (whereas  the 
normal  retention  figure  for  men  is 
about  60  per  cent).  By  their  senior 
year  only  one-fifth  of  them  were  seek- 
ing immediate  employment  after 
graduation  in  business,  high  school 
teaching,  journalism,  industrial  chem- 
istry, etc. 

The  Interests  of  the  Women 

The  first  column  of  Table  II  sum- 
marizes the  interests  of  the  875  fresh- 
man women.  The  primary  vocational 
expectation  of  4 out  of  10  was  teach- 
ing. Other  fields  were  represented  by 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Thirty-eight  per 
(Please  turn  to  page  11) 


TABLE  1 
Men  — Classes  of  1934-38 

Freshmen  Vocational  Choices 

Men  — Classes 
1934-36 
Senior  Choices 

Freshmen 

Trans- 

Admitted 

Remained 

Withdrew 

ferred 

N = 

790 

501 

289 

99 

N =278 

Teaching _ _ _ _ 

16% 

18% 

13% 

11% 

31% 

Scientific  Interests. _ 

14% 

14% 

13% 

14% 

13% 

Business  and  Business 

Administration  . 

14% 

15% 

12% 

14% 

19% 

Medicine  (Dentistry, 

Psychiatry,  Osteopathy) 

13% 

12% 

16% 

19% 

9% 

Law _ 

11% 

10% 

12% 

12% 

9% 

Engineering 

10% 

10% 

9% 

9% 

2% 

Journalism  . . 

7% 

8% 

7% 

4% 

4% 

Ministry. 

3% 

2% 

3% 

1% 

3% 

Music 

2% 

2% 

3% 

2% 

— 

Architecture . 

2% 

2% 

3% 

4% 

1% 

Politics,  Foreign  Service. 

2% 

3% 

1% 



4% 

Miscellaneous .. 

6% 

5% 

8% 

9% 

5% 

TABLE 

2 

Women  — Classes  of  1934-38 

Women  — 

1934-36 

Freshmen  Vocational  Choices 

Senior  Choices 

Freshmen 

Trans- 

Admitted 

Remained 

Withdrew 

ferred 

N = 

875 

563 

312 

184 

N =283 

Teaching. . 

40% 

45% 

33% 

28% 

43% 

Journalism . . 

9% 

9% 

10% 

12% 

4% 

Business  — Secretarial 

8% 

8% 

9% 

9% 

12% 

Art  Work  (Interior 
Decorator,  Stylists) . 

8% 

7% 

10% 

9% 

5% 

Social  Service  ..  .. 

7% 

9% 

5% 

6% 

16% 

Scientific  Work 

5% 

4% 

6% 

7% 

3% 

Nursing  (Medicine, 
Psychiatry) . . 

4% 

3% 

5% 

6% 

1% 

Music. . . 

4% 

3% 

6% 

7% 

1% 

Librarian. . . 

3% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

1 ' . 

Personnel  Work 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

•>'  , 

Dramatics 

2% 

1% 

3% 

3% 

1% 

Miscellaneous- 

4% 

3% 

5% 

6% 

4% 

No  Choice.. 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

— 
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Forly-six  New  Students  Are  Children  of  Alumni 


A surprisingly  small  number  of 
the  newcomers  to  Oberlin  this  fall 
have  been  sent  by  alumni  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  explanation  for  this 
may  be  that  most  of  the  students  were 
born  of  parents  who  graduated  just 
before,  or  during  the  war  years.  At 
this  time  the  number  of  men  in  Ober- 
lin reached  an  all-time  low  and  Ober- 
lin marriages  were  not  as  common. 
Since  the  large  majority  of  sons  and 
daughters  usually  have  both  parents 
graduating  from  or  attending  Oberlin 
this  may  explain  the  drop  from 
seventy-two  of  last  year. 

There  are  only  five  third  genera- 
tion students  in  the  group,  Lois  Baker 
and  the  Vrooman  boys  have  the  same 
grandfather,  William  Henry  Baker 
of  Wellington,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Theology  in  1891. 
Jean  Bowen’s  grandfather  was  Wil- 
liam A.  Bowen,  ’78,  and  Lois  Shel- 
ton’s grandmother  was  Lois  Campbell 
Klinefelter,  ’85.  Richard  Hauser  is  a 
grandnephew  of  Peter  Pindar  Pease 
in  the  fifth  generation. 

Several  of  the  “children”  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  before  coming 
to  Oberlin.  Bruce  Curtis  is  an  Honor 
Scholar  and  well  he  might  be,  because 
he  stood  first  in  a class  of  575  in  a 
Denver  high  school.  George  Vraden- 
burg,  Jr.,  won  the  Headmaster’s  Prize 
at  Western  Reserve  Academy  for  all- 
around  excellence  and  Harriet  Cady 
won  the  Prize  scholarship  in  piano  in 
the  Conservatory.  Lois  Baker,  Jean- 
nette Gunn  and  Edmund  Stiles  were 
awarded  partial  scholarships.  Robert 
Mulhauser  was  a junior  cum  laude  at 
Western  Reserve. 


Sons  and  Daughters 

First  Row  — Bowen,  Root,  Warner,  Andrus, 
Baker,  Weeks,  Gunn,  Pearce,  Johnson, 


Catherine  Andrus  (Jr.),  Oberlin,  (George  A.  Andrus,  ’12  [deceased]  and  Mrs. 

Bernice  Wood  Sheperd,  Acad.  ’04-’07)  ; 

Bryce  Anthony,  New  York  City,  (David  W.,  ’16  and  Arminta  West  Anthony,  19) 
Lois  Baker,  Schenectady,  (Arthur  F.,  ’ll,  and  Mary  Hull  Baker,  ’10) 

John  Bartow,  Northport,  N.  Y.,  (Desdemona  Borthwick  Bartow,  ’05) 

Elizabeth  Bickel,  Lakewood,  (Katherine  Hurst  Bickel,  ’08-’09) 

Jean  Bowen,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  (Spencer  C.,  ’10,  and  Esther  Robson  Bowen,  11) 
Barbara  Bryant,  New  York  City,  (Marshall  F.  Bryant,  ’13-’16) 

Harriet  Cady,  Tsinanfu,  China,  (Lyman  V.,  T’16,  and  Muriel  Poor  Cady,  ’16) 
Charlotte  Cline,  Hiram,  (Warren  W.,  M’15,  and  Helen  Thomas  Cline,  ’20) 

Bruce  F.  Curtis,  Denver,  Colo.,  (Marguerite  Wenk  Curtis,  ’10) 

Charles  C.  Dinkins,  Selma,  Ala.,  (Almedia  Burwell  Dinkins,  ’15) 

Allen  P.  Dudley,  Wellington,  (Ilarlan,  ’97,  and  Lulu  Porter  Dudley,  Con.,  ’00-’05) 
Thomas  C.  Dutton,  Taiku,  China,  (Philip  D.,  ’13,  and  Helen  Wiley  Dutton,  ’17) 
Carolyn  H.  Ford,  Geneva,  (Charles  J.  Ford,  ’04) 

Kent  S.  Frazier,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  (Jesse  I.  Frazier,  ’15) 

Jeannette  G.  Gunn,  Shaker  Heights,  (J.  Burns  and  Dorothy  Rowe  Gunn,  ’13) 
Elizabeth  T.  Hakes,  Mason  City,  la.,  (Gertrude  Titus  Hakes,  ’13  [deceased]) 
Richard  S.  Hauser,  Callao,  Peru,  (Lora  Catlin  Houser,  ’14) 

Robert  H.  Herrick,  Lakewood,  (Russell  T.,  ’10-’12,  and  Helen  Thompson  Herrick, 
’13) 

Portia  E.  Johnson,  Lowell,  Mich.,  (Dana  Humphrey  Johnson,  ’15) 

Barbara  J.  King,  Pittsburgh,  (Anna  Collins  King,  ’10-’ll) 

Margaret  Kinney,  Meadville,  Pa.,  (Samuel  L.  Kinney,  ’ll) 

Helen  Martin,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  (Ruth  Moxey  Martin,  ’ll) 

Richard  Marvin,  Highland  Park,  111.,  (W.  Ross  and  Doris  Wood  Marvin,  ’17) 
Edwin  T.  Mattson,  Jonesville,  Mich.,  (Bernard  G.  Mattson,  ’94) 

Jane  R.  Mayer,,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  (Herbert  C.  Mayer,  ’15) 

G.  Richard  Morgan,  Lynn,  Mass.,  (Lolo  Richards  Morgan,  ’06) 

Robert  C.  Muhlhauser,  Canal  Fulton,  (Mary  Vander hoof  Muhlhauser,  ’17) 

Jean  G.  Neilsen,  Loi'ain,  (Walter  S.  Neilsen,  ’12-’13) 

Frank  C.  Parker,  Kingsville,  (Genevieve  Coombs  Parker,  Cons.  ’11-’13) 

Nancy  J.  Pearce,  Akron,  (Margery  McKenney  Pearce,  ’06-’08) 

Louise  C.  Phillips,  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  (H.  Dean  and  Ida  Henderson  Phillips,  ’10) 
Lucile  G.  Portman,  Oberlin,  (Arthur  J.  Portman,  ’27-’28  [deceased]) 

Margaret  E.  Riblet,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  (Roy  J.,  T’12-’13,  and  Muriel  Herbold  Rib- 
let,  Cons.  ’08-’09) 

Barbara  G.  Richards,  Cortland,  (Oliver  M.,  ’10,  and  Gertrude  Hocking  Richards, 
Cons.  ’10) 

Mary  A.  Root  (Soph.),  Farmington,  Conn.,  (Alice  Avery  Root,  Cons.,  ’09-’ll) 
Jean  Sanderson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  (Ross  W.  Sanderson,  ’05) 

Lois  Shelton,  Bethany,  Conn.,  (Elbert  M.,  ’17,  and  Caroline  Klinefelter  Shelton, 
’18) 

Elizabeth  F.  Smith,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  (Ernest  R.,  ’12,  and  May  Summers  Smith. 
Cons.  ’10-’ll) 

Shirley  A.  Smith,  Detroit,  (Fowler  Smith,  Acad.  ’02-’04) 

H.  Edmund  Stiles,  Dundee,  111.,  (Hubert  W.  Stiles,  ’96) 

George  A.  Vradenburg,  Jr.,  Toledo,  (George  A.,  ’10,  and  Lena  Bushong  Vraden- 
burg, Cons.  ’05-’08) 

Clare  M.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Richard  Vrooman,  Shaker  Heights,  (Clare  M.  and  Jessie 
Baker  Vrooman,  ’15) 

Constance  Warner  (Jr.),  Oberlin,  (Frank  B.,  T’12-’14,  and  Maude  Bowman 
Warner,  ’25-’26) 

Lucy  Weeks,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  (Dorothea  Bauer  Weeks,  Acad.  ’09-’ll) 


Martin.  Second  Row  — Bryant,  Vradenburg, 

Mattson,  Cline,  Cady,  Ford,  Hakes,  Riblet, 

E.  Smith,  Sanderson.  Third  Row — Herrick,  Mayer,  Anthony, 
Dinkins,  Stiles,  C.  Vrooman,  R.  Vrooman,  Hauser,  Bartow.  Fourth 
Row — Morgan,  Marvin,  Curtis,  Frazier,  Dutton,  Muhlhauser, 
Shelton,  King,  Dudley. 
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Check  ing  Tuberculosis 

in  OBERLIN 
by 

R.  W.  Bradshaw,  M.  D. 


Many  alumni  have  inquired 
about  what  is  being  done  at 
Oberlin  to  prevent  tuberculosis  among 
the  college  students,  and  I think  the 
following  summary  of  our  efforts  will 
be  of  interest  to  them. 

No  health  problem  has  received 
more  attention  in  recent  years  than 
the  control  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  the  most  important  advance  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease 
has  been  the  result  of  our  ability  now 
to  make  earlier  diagnoses  than  was 
possible  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Consumption  was  the  term  rightly 
characterizing  this  condition  not  many 
years  ago  because  it  was  not  possible, 
at  that  time,  to  diagnose  the  disease 
until  it  had  actually  reached  the  stage 
when  the  patient  was  being  consumed 
and  cure  was  practically  impossible. 
This  situation  is  entirely  different 
now.  Tuberculosis  has  dropped  to 
seventh  place  in  the  list  of  causes  of 
death  in  this  country  in  the  general 
population  and  this  reduction  in  death 
rate  is  in  a large  measure  due  to  the 
possibility  of  making  an  earlier 
diagnosis,  in  the  stage  of  the  disease 
when  the  process  in  the  lung  may,  in 
a large  percentage  of  cases,  be  ar- 
rested permanently.  The  whole  medi- 
cal profession  has  been  interested  in 
early  diagnosis  as  a means  of  preven- 
tion but  a great  deal  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  along  this  line  is 
directly  the  result  of  studies  conducted 
in  Student  Health  Services  in  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tics, often  quoted,  showing  the  re- 
markable reduction  in  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  general  popu- 
lation throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  As  a result 
of  the  publicity  that  has  attended  this 
we  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  at  the 
college  age  tuberculosis  still  is  respon- 
sible for  more  deaths  than  any  other 
disease  and  ranks  first  rather  than 
seventh  among  diseases  that  kill  in 
this  particular  age  group.  Another 
fact  that  is  only  currently  becoming 
assimilated  by  the  general  public  is 
that  tuberculosis  is  a contagious 
disease  and  segregation  of  the  afflicted 
active  carrier  of  the  bacillus  is  just 
as  essential  to  control  of  spread  as  it 
is  in  the  care  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  early  recognition  of  tuber- 
culosis therefore,  before  the  stage 
when  symptoms  and  the  usual  physi- 
cal examination  reveal  its  presence,  is 


of  utmost  importance  in  preventing 
the  crippling  effects  of  the  disease  on 
the  individual  and  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  contacts.  The 
most  widely  accepted  method  of  ob- 
taining an  early  diagnosis  is  to  first 
administer  the  tuberculin  skin  test  to 
the  individual  and  determine  whether 
the  reaction  is  positive  or  negative. 
Those  showing  no  reaction  (negative) 
to  the  test  presumably  have  never 
had  any  tuberculous  infection  and, 
for  the  present,  need  no  further  study. 
However,  those  showing  a positive  re- 
action have  had  or  do,  at  the  present 
time,  have  active  tuberculosis.  There- 
fore, all  positive  reactors  must  have 
x-rays  of  the  lungs.  These  must  be 
interpreted  by  a specialist  in  tuber- 
culosis to  determine  whether  the  in- 
fection is  active  at  the  present  time 
or  has  passed  through  this  stage  and 
has  become  healed.  The  x-ray  picture 
and  its  interpretation  therefore  be- 
come a very  important  part  of  the 
diagnosis.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  a col- 
lege student  group  there  will  be  an 
occasional  tuberculous  individual  who 
appears  to  be  in  excellent  health,  has 
been  gaining  weight,  has  had  no 
fever,  and  whose  physical  examina- 
tion seems  entirely  negative,  until  the 
x-ray  picture  is  studied.  In  some 
cases  even  the  x-ray  findings  are  con- 
fusing and  no  definite  appraisal  of 
the  condition  in  the  lung  can  be  made, 
even  by  the  specialist,  until  several 
pictures  are  taken  at  intervals  of 
weeks  or  months. 

The  tuberculin  skin  test,  then,  di- 
vides the  group  into  those  who  have 
never  had  tuberculosis  (negative) 
and  those  (positive)  who  have  or 
have  had  tuberculous  infection,  These 
positive  reactors  are,  by  and  large, 
the  group  who  have  had  a compara- 
tively mild  childhood  type  of  tuber- 
culosis which  has  healed.  However, 
a small  percentage  of  students  who 
react  positively  to  the  skin  test  may  be 
found  by  x-ray  to  have  early  active 
tuberculosis.  At  this  stage  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  impossible  to  make 
a diagnosis  by  physical  examination 
without  x-ray  and  the  important  rea- 
son for  this  routine  is  that  by  this 
method  the  disease  process  is  discov- 
ered by  x-ray  at  a stage  when  a mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  has  been 
done  and  a comparatively  short  per- 
iod of  cure  will  result  in  arrest  of  the 
process. 

In  the  fall  of  1936  we  instituted 
this  program  of  skin  testing  (Man- 


toux)  all  entering  students  whose  par- 
ents requested  it  and  x-raying  all 
those  having  a positive  reaction.  Pre- 
ceding this,  in  the  spring  of  1936,  the 
parents  of  all  entering  students  were 
sent  a brief  description  of  the  pro- 
gram and  were  asked  to  send  in  a 
signed  request  for  the  test  if  they  de- 
sired it.  This  acts  as  a stimulus  to 
the  parent  to  investigate  the  program 
and  consult  with  the  family  physician 
or  local  health  officer  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  test  and  the  value 
of  the  procedure.  We  find  that  a 
considerable  number  of  freshmen  have 
already  had  the  test  as  a part  of  their 
preparatory  school  health  program, 
but,  of  course,  in  a large  proportion 
of  the  communities  this  preventive 
program  has  not  yet  been  established. 
Nearly  100%  of  the  parents  requested 
that  the  test  be  done  on  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  414  students 
were  given  the  test  during  Freshmen 
Week  and  137  (33%)  reacted  posi- 
tively. The  positive  reactors  were 
x-rayed  and  eight  showed  suspicious 
signs  of  minimal  lesions.  These  eight 
were  given  a reduced  program  and 
were  re-examined  at  intervals.  None 
of  them  had  any  fever  or  other  signs 
of  the  disease  and  all  gained  weight 
until  spring  when  one  student  suf- 
fered a mild  attack  of  influenza.  Fol- 
lowing this  another  x-ray  of  the  lungs 
showed  a lighting  up  of  the  process 
and  the  student  withdrew  from  col- 
lege. All  the  others  were  in  better 
health  at  the  end  of  the  year  then 
when  they  entered  college.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  definitely  what  course 
the  disease  would  have  taken  in  the 
chests  of  the  students  in  this  group 
in  which  the  x-ray  showed  involve- 
ment if  they  had  not  had  restricted 
programs  and  careful  supervision, 
but  it  is  probable,  judging  from  our 
experience  before  instituting  the  pro- 
gram, and  from  the  experience  in 
other  health  services,  that  several  of 
this  group  would  have  broken  down 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year  had 
the  process  not  been  discovered  while 
the  damage  done  was  minimal. 

Ideally  the  program  should  include 
the  administering  of  the  skin  tests 
and  x-raying  the  positive  reactors  an- 
nually. It  is  probable  that  this 
method  would  bring  to  light  an  occa- 
sional early  infection  that  might 
otherwise  escape  detection.  All  cases 
that  are  shown  to  be  active  and  open 
are  immediately  dismissed  from  col- 
lege because  of  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

We  have  been  veiy  much  pleased 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  students 
and  parents  in  helping  to  make  this 
program  effective,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  Doctor  Dew,  the 
County  Health  Commissioner,  Doctor 
Minnis,  the  director  of  our  county 
tuberculosis  sanitarium,  and  Mr. 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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By 

Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


Reports  that  the  Japanese  army 
has  deliberately  destroyed  three  Chin- 
ese Universities  and  has  razed  four 
others  in  actual  fighting  zones  reached 
the  Oberlin  Campus  late  in  October 
through  Dr.  Chih  Meng,  Director  of 
the  China  Institute  in  America. 

Meng,  an  alumnus  of  Nankai  Uni- 
versity in  Tientsin  described  how  his 
alma  mater  was  bombed  on  July  29, 
and  was  fired  the  following  day  by 
the  Japanese  after  valuable  books  and 
scientific  instruments  had  been  con- 
fiscated. A like  fate  was  shared  by 
Hopi  Technical  School  and  the  Wo- 
men’s Normal  School  in  Tientsin. 
Four  Universities  in  the  line  of  fight- 
ing at  Shanghai  were  also  reported  as 
in  ruins. 

The  loss  of  seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (perhaps,  the  toll  is  larger 
now)  from  a total  of  125  is  not  in  it- 
self a catastrophe.  The  catastrophe 
is  that  half  of  the  50,000  Chinese 
students  who  normally  pursue  their 
academic  work  in  colleges  along  the 
coast  have  been  forced  to  suspend 
for  the  time  at  least  their  normal  col- 
legiate work. 

Many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  heroically  have  joined  in  the 
fighting  and  are  sacrificing  their  lives 
that  China  may  maintain  its  national 
integrity.  Mr.  Meng  estimates  that 
two  hundred  students  from  Peiping’s 
Tsing  Hua  University  already  have 
been  killed  in  action.  Others  have 
served  in  the  “Dare  to  Die”  Battalion 
which  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  and  even  the  admiration  of  the 
Japanese  command. 

So  in  the  battlefields  of  China  and 
of  Spain  youth  is  being  sacrificed. 
College  students  who  by  rights  should 
live  to  lead  their  native  lands  in  the 
next  two  to  four  decades  will  either 
live  to  carry  battle  scars  or  fall  in 
the  line  of  duty.  And  educational 
plants,  far  from  serving  in  their  nor- 
mal capacities,  are  the  targets  for 
bombs,  the  scenes  for  battles. 

All  of  which  serves  to  intensify  our 
fears  for  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Since  no 
direct  word  has  been  received  from 
school  authorities,  the  fate  of  thirty 
years  work  is  shrouded  by  the  advanc- 


ing Japanese  military  machine.  The 
school  was  prepared,  we  are  told,  for 
air  raids.  L.  P.  Chia,  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  institution,  reported  in 
October  that  bomb  proof  cellars  had 
been  constructed  on  the  campus,  and 
that  valuable  books  and  records  had 
been  removed  to  a place  of  safety. 

On  November  7,  the  press  agencies 
informed  us  that  the  Japanese  had 
surrounded  Taiyuan,  capital  of  Shansi 
Province,  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
Taiku.  Chinese  defenders  were  put- 
ting up  a stubborn  resistance  behind 
the  walled  city.  The  following  day 
the  capital  fell  and  Wynn  Fairfield  of 
the  American  Board  wired  to  Oberlin 
that  probably  Taiku  had  been  taken. 
This,  of  course,  at  best  would  mean 
the  occupation  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi; 
at  worst,  its  destruction. 

Infinitely  more  concerning  than 
the  possible  loss  of  the  educational 
plant,  was  the  whereabouts  of  four 
American  graduates  serving  under 
the  American  Board:  Miss  Gladys 

Williams,  ’17,  acting  head  of  the  Mary 
Alice  Williams  School  for  Married 
Women;  Miss  Isabel  Hemingway,  ’30, 
trained  nurse;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Will 
Hemingway,  ’99,  missionary;  Mr. 
Philip  Dutton,  ’13,  missionary.  These 
four  were  among  eight  Americans  re- 
ported missing  in  the  fighting  zone 
around  Taiku  by  the  pre§s  agencies. 
Oberlin  campus  interest  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hemingway 
and  Mr.  Dutton  have  children  on  the 
campus:  Winifred  Hemingway,  a 

junior,  and  Tom  Dutton,  a freshman. 

In  more  imminent  danger  by  far 
than  these  four  Americans  were  the 
Chinese  faculty  and  students  of  Ober- 
lin-in-Shansi,  who  lack  even  the  ques- 
tionable protection  afforded  by  the 
United  States  flag  (the  implements 
of  modern  war  have  surprisingly 
little  discrimination). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  Oberlin  graduates 
in  Taiku  and  at  the  school  had  been 
evacuated.  Ray  Moyer,  ’21,  head  of 
the  Agricultural  department,  was  the 
last  to  leave  and  proceeded  to  Peiping. 

“Mother”  Williams  (Mrs.  Mary 
Alice)  who  has  been  living  with  her 


daughter,  Gladys  in  Taiku,  left  there 
on  September  9.  She  traveled  from 
North  to  South  China  to  sail  for 
America  from  Hongkong.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  expected  in  Oberlin  around 
December  4. 

Three  of  the  Oberlin  student  repre- 
sentatives were  still  in  Hankow:  Miss 
Jo  Hamilton,  ’35,  and  Herbert  Van 
Meter,  ’37,  were  teaching;  and  John 


Oberlin  Day  in  Shansi 
March,  1 937 

Top  Row,  left  to  right:  T.  K.  Li,  K.  M.  Wu, 
R.  Strong,  R.  T.  Moyer,  J.  Hamlin. 

Middle  Row:  P.  D.  Dutton,  H.  J.  Wang 
Mrs.  Moyer,  J.  Hamilton. 

Front  Row:  M.  McClure,  F.  Cade,  I.  Hem- 
ingway, Mrs.  Williams,  G.  Williams,  Miss 
Fitch,  Mrs.  Pye,  Mrs.  Hemingway,  Mrs. 
Chia,  Mrs.  Wu. 

Hamlin,  ’36,  was  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  pleurisy.  Further  evacua- 
tion for  these  three  was  possible  either 
by  plane  or  by  the  United  States 
warships  anchored  in  the  river  at 
Hankow.  Miss  Charlotte  Tinker,  still 
remained  in  Peiping  far  behind  the 
fast  advancing  Japanese  lines.  Miss 
Tinkei-,  doubtless  will  never  see  the 
Shansi  that  was  flourishing  when  she 
was  appointed  as  representative  of 
the  class  of  1937. 

With  the  present  uncertainty  in 
Shansi,  the  student  committee  on 
campus  decided  to  take  no  senior 
candidates  names  for  the  Shansi  post 
until  the  last  of  December  or  until 
more  definite  word  may  be  received 
from  China. 

Student  Killed 

Tragedy  struck  the  campus  doubly 
November  7.  Added  to  the  anxiety 
over  Shansi,  was  the  fatal  injury  of 
Donald  Ray  Perry,  19,  sophonxox’e  in 
the  College  of  Aids  and  Sciences.  A 
graduate  of  West  High  in  Cleveland 
in  1936,  Perry  had  come  to  Oberlin 
with  the  professed  desire  of  making 
ornithology  a career.  It  was  the  pur- 
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suit  of  his  interests  in  bird  lore  that 
brought  his  death.  Perry  had  been 
on  an  all  day  field  trip  and  was  riding 
his  bicycle  a mile  west  of  Oberlin 
toward  Oberlin  when  he  was  struck  by 
a westbound  car  driven  by  an  Oberlin 
youth.  Head  injuries  resulted  in 
Perry’s  death  two  hours  later. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  accident 
will  have  a sobering  effect  on  col- 
legiate bicycle  riders.  An  increas- 
ingly difficult  traffic  problem  has  been 
raised  in  Oberlin  and  vicinity  because 
of  the  return  of  the  bicycle  to  popular 
usage.  The  local  constabulary  has 
on  occasion  raised  the  ire  of  the  stu- 
dents by  confiscating  bicycles  not 
equipped  with  lights.  The  situation 
is  a hard  one  to  cope  with  and  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  student  responsi- 
bility. Lights,  licensing,  and  the 
obeying  of  traffic  regulations  are 
recognized  as  fundamental  in  Europe- 
an countries  where  bicycles  are  prob- 
ably no  more  common  than  in  Ober- 
lin. Vassar  students  handle  their  bi- 
cycle problem  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  is  customary  in  Europe. 

High  School  Day 
Homecoming  Combined 

To  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  side 
of  the  campus  life,  I am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  first  combined  alumni 
Homecoming  and  High  School  day 
was  crowned  with  success.  Alumni 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  prospective  Oberlin  students 
back  with  them.  The  day  also  marked 
the  opening  of  the  Swarthmore-Ober- 
lin  relationship.  In  addition  to  the 
football  game  which  ended  in  a 13- 
13  tie,  Swarthmore  sent  its  debaters 
to  meet  the  Oberlin  debate  team  the 
night  before.  The  usual  class  room 
competition,  exhibits  and  the  student 


revue  were  other  high  points  of  Oc- 
tober 23. 

A few  other  highpoints  of  the  fall: 
the  inauguration  of  the  Conservatory 
Artist  Recital  series  which  by  Decem- 
ber 1 will  have  brought  The  New  Eng- 
lish Singers,  Walter  Geiseking,  pianist 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  with  six 
other  recitals  are  yet  to  come;  the  pro- 
duction of  “Patience,”  third  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  to  be  produced  by  the 
Dramatic  Association;  the  debate  by 
student  leaders  over  the  fate  of  the 
Organizations  Council. 

Certainly  the  acquisition  of  some 
fifty  new  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  staff,  one  of  the  larg- 
est turnovers  in  recent  Oberlin  his- 
story,  has  been  stimulating.  Dean 
Wittke  has  not  only  proven  his  abil- 
ity as  a speaker,  but  as  a musician 
as  well.  Aside  from  the  guitar,  Dean 
Wittke  is  a competent  violinist.  One 
of  his  first  extra-curricular  activities 
was  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  where  he  plays 
in  the  second  violin  section.  Both 
Dean  Wittke  and  Miss  Woodworth, 
Dean  of  Women,  were  speakers  late  in 
October  at  the  luncheon  of  Cleveland 
alumni  and  Oberlin  graduates  teach- 
ing in  Northeastern  Ohio. 

College  Accepts  NYA 

Counteracting  news  in  the  last 
issue,  the  college  finally  decided  to  ac- 
cept NYA  funds  and  projects  are 
now  under  way.  Since  the  NYA  only 
provides  work  for  some  60  students, 
the  college  has  already  voted  to  ap- 
propriate $3,000  from  the  Meacham 
Fund  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
trustees  will  add  $2,500  more.  This 
additional  money  will  provide  work 
for  50  additional  students  who  are 
financially  in  need. 

The  third  waiter’s  formal,  the 
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Thanksgiving  prom  with  Ace  Brigode, 
the  disappearance  of  the  freshman 
caps  and  the  appearance  of  the  blue 
and  gold  sweaters  symbol  of  the  class 
of  ’41,  Senior  discussion  groups,  re- 
hearsals of  the  A Cappella  Choir’  the 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs, 
formation  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion’s apprentice  groups,  start  of 
preparation  for  the  second  Mummer’s 
Club  show,  “Mumblings”  scheduled 
for  March  . . . are  but  a partial  sum- 
mary of  fall  activity.  Perhaps,  the  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  Review  who  com- 
mented in  the  first  issue  was  quite 
right  in  saying: 

“So  does  the  year  look  bright 
ahead,  life  pleasing  and  worth  the 
living;  one  has  the  pious  hope  that 
it  may  still  be  so  by  December,  by 
March,  and  by  June.” 

F acuity  News 

Ruth  Morrison,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Morrison  of  Oberlin,  has 
gone  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  she 
is  a student  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Marian  Morrison  left  Oberlin  in 
September  for  New  York  enroute  to 
Leipzig,  Germany,  where  she  will 
spend  the  coming  year  studying  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  She  sailed  on 
the  Berlin. 

Former  dean,  Donald  M.  Love,  who 
was,  last  spring,  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  College,  is  enjoying  his  sabbati- 
cal year  at  Harvard  University,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  special  work.  He  is 
living  at  Kirkland  House  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  has  been  appointed 
the  delegate  of  the  Ohio  Athletic 
Conference  to  the  Quadrennial  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Olympic  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Washington, 
November  17.  This  meeting,  with 
representatives  from  all  the  athletic 
districts  of  the  United  States,  consid- 
ered the  problems  and  policies  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  Olympic  Games 
to  be  held  in  Japan  in  1940,  and  also 
the  questions  relating  to  the  handling 
of  the  college  participation  in  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hub- 
bard, who  had  planned  to  be  in  China 
this  year,  could  not  leave  the  United 
States  because  of  the  present  Chinese 
crisis.  They  are  back  in  Oberlin  at 
their  home,  125  Woodland  Ave. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton 
and  daughter,  Elizabeth,  spent  the 
summer  at  their  island  cottage  at 
Ojibway,  Point  au  Baril,  Canada.  In 
October  they  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  they  will  reside  during 
the  winter. 


Although  Fairchild  House  did  not  win 
the  prize  for  the  best  decorations  in  the 
homecoming  contest  their  plight  should 
be  publicized.  Embassy's  terrifying  gor- 
illa took  the  judges’  eye  and  won  them 
the  cup.  The  T.  O.  Murphy  Co.  won  the 
store  cup. 
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FOOTBALL 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
next  two  games,  the  Oberlin  College 
Yeomen  have  had  one  of  the  best  foot- 
ball records  in  the  past  decade.  In 
fact,  not  since  1926  has  the  football 
team  survived  five  games  without  de- 
feat. 

As  recounted  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  Oberlin  won 
the  first  game  from  Rochester  by  a 
2-0  score  and  the  second  game  with 
Kenyon  resulted  in  a 0-0  tie.  The 
third  game  with  Hamilton  was  an- 
other tie  0-0.  Sports  writers  at  this 
point  sat  back  and  reflected  that  the 
undefeated  Oberlin  team  had  not  yet 
scored  a touchdown.  Despite  this, 
Oberlin  on  the  offensive  side  had  aver- 
aged eight  first  downs  a game,  and 
defensively  had  held  their  opponents 
scoreless. 

The  third  game  with  Swarthmore 
marked  a new  era  in  offense.  Ober- 
lin sparkled  in  the  first  half  to  score 
13  points.  The  Swarthmore  eleven  de- 
cided to  even  the  game  up  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  also  scored  13  points. 
Oberlin  now  had  three  tie  games  and 
one  win  to  its  credit.  The  game  with 
Swarthmore  marked  the  beginning  of 
intercollegiate  sports  between  Ober- 
lin and  the  Pennsylvania  institution. 
The  scheduling  of  Swarthmore  this 
year  with  a return  game  there  next 
year  is  another  step  forward  in  the 
Oberlin  policy  to  schedule  only  those 
schools  whose  athletic  and  scholastic 
requirements  match  or  are  similar  to 
those  of  Oberlin.  Both  the  Oberlin 
and  Swarthmore  teams  attended  the 
“Alumni”  dinner  following  the  game. 

A clean  win  over  the  Wittenberg 
team  by  a 13-0  score  followed  the 
Swarthmore  game.  The  Wittenberg 
team  was  practically  the  same  one 
which  defeated  Oberlin  39-0  last  year. 
The  game  this  year  showed  a marked 
improvement  in  Oberlin  offense.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Rochester  game 
earlier  in  the  season  as  in  1936  Ober- 
lin had  bowed  before  the  New  York- 
ers by  a 35-0  score  and  this  year 
nosed  them  by  a 2-0  margin. 

With  still  no  defeats  Oberlin  trav- 
eled to  Wooster  for  its  sixth  game  of 
the  current  season  on  November  6. 
Undaunted  by  two  Wooster  touch- 
downs in  the  first  few  minutes  of  play, 
Oberlin  scored  on  a perfect  execution 
of  a forward  pass  from  Parsons  to 
Parks  followed  by  a double  lateral 
from  Parks  to  MacDonald  to  Cooper. 
Sixty-four  yards  and  a touchdown 
were  netted  on  this  play. 

From  this  point  on  Wooster  played 
inspired  ball,  to  win  the  game  by  a 


32-7  score.  The  type  of  ball  played 
by  the  Wooster  club  may  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  the 
player’s  fathers  at  Dad’s  Day.  To  go 
into  statistics,  Oberlin  completed  10 
out  of  19  passes  for  188  yards  and 
only  was  outgained  85  yards  in  total 
distance.  To  complete  the  picture,  the 
Oberlin  line  was  outplayed  by  the 
Wooster  line  and  the  whole  Oberlin 
team  weakened  under  the  driving  at- 
tack and  power  which  was  displayed 
by  Wooster. 

The  final  two  games  of  the  season 
are  with  Case  and  Denison,  both  of 
whom  have  strong  teams.  Despite  this 
fact  Oberlin  may  be  able  to  have  an 
even  break.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Wooster  game,  the  Ober- 
lin team  has  played  much  better  ball 
offensively  than  in  many  years.  This 
is  particularly  encouraging  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  1938  team  will 
profit  by  this  experience. 

Of  interest  to  the  followers  of  the 
Oberlin  football  team  was  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  invit- 
ed Oberlin  to  be  on  their  1938  sched- 
ule. Oberlin  was  forced  to  decline 
because  the  ’38  schedule  is  complet- 
ed. Johns  Hopkins  has  also  asked 
Oberlin  to  play  them,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  impossible  to  schedule 
the  Baltimoi'e  team. 


Cross  Country 

Oberlin’s  cross  country  team  prac- 
tically rebuilt  from  the  champion  one 
of  last  year  has  had  a fifty-fifty  sea- 
son, winning  from  Muskingum  and 
Bowling  Green  and  losing  to  the 
strong  Miami  University  team  and 
the  Wooster  team.  On  November  20 
the  haVriers  go  back  to  Wooster  for 
the  Conference  run. 

The  cross  country  team  took  the 
Muskingum  team  in  their  stride  over 
a hill  and  dale  course  at  New  Con- 
cord, October  15,  by  a score  of  18  to 
41.  The  following  week  the  team 
met  their  toughest  competition  of  the 
year  in  the  Miami  University  harriers 
and  lost  a close  meet  33  to  23. 

Bowling  Green  running  here  Oc- 
tober 30th,  was  not  too  strong  and 
the  Oberlin  squad  finished  six  abreast 
to  win  by  what  is  known  as  the  per- 
fect score  in  cross  country,  15-45. 

Wooster  nosed  the  Yeomen,  Satur- 
day, November  6th,  for  the  first  de- 
feat at  their  hands,  in  a number  of 
years.  The  team  got  a good  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  copping  the  first  two 
places.  Capt.  Larry  Good  finishing 
first  and  M.  Lilly  second.  The  final 
score  was  28-27. 


Soccer 

The  varsity  soccer  team  led  by  Cap- 
tain Tom  Reed,  son  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed 
of  ’03,  opened  their  season  auspi- 
ciously at  Pittsbui'gh,  October  30th, 
in  a game  with  Carnegie  Tech  hooters, 
and  with  a brilliant  display  of  offen- 
sive work  in  the  second  half,  won 
3-1.  Ray  Mestrezat,  ’40,  was  the 
spark  plug  of  the  attack. 

The  Allegheny  College  team  won 
a hard  fought  game  the  following 
Friday,  November  5th,  2-0.  The  team 
put  up  a strong  defense  but  the  of- 
fense could  not  penetrate  the  defense 
of  the  hard-driving  Pennsylvanians. 

Students  Know  What 
They  Want 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
cent  of  the  women  who  remained  4 
years  realized  when  they  entered  that 
they  would  have  to  supplement  their 
college  course  with  professional  train- 
ing. This  number  does  not  include 
those  who  planned  to  enter  directly 
into  teaching.  By  the  senior  year  14 
per  cent  more  joined  the  professional 
group,  bringing  the  total  to  52  per 
cent.  Teaching  shows  a slight  shrink- 
age, from  45  to  43  per  cent.  Jour- 
nalism dropped  from  9 to  4 per  cent. 
The  other  variations  are  not  statis- 
tically reliable.  The  fields  of  increas- 
ing attractiveness  were  social  service, 
which  rose  from  9 to  16  per  cent,  sec- 
retarial woi'k,  from  8 to  12  per  cent, 
and  personnel  work  from  1 to  5 per 
cent.  Review  of  alumni  statistics  shows 
that  the  tendency  has  been  for  more 
and  more  Obei'lin  women  to  turn  to- 
ward the  vocations  which  demand 
technical  preparation  beyond  the  A.B. 
For  the  period,  1923  to  1925,  only  17 
per  cent  obtained  such  ti'aining  dur- 
ing the  year  following  graduation; 
during  the  last  decade  the  propoi’tion 
has  risen  to  45. 

Conclusion 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Oberlin  stu- 
dent body  is  outstanding  for  the 
singleness  and  consistency  of  its  vo- 
cational interests.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  college  has  recruited  its  stu- 
dents primarily  from  those  looking 
foi'ward  toward  a professional  ca- 
reer; and  the  more  adequately  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  for  his  profession, 
the  more  stable  is  his  vocational 
choice.  The  college  with  a reputation 
for  attracting  this  type  of  student  is 
indeed  fortunate.  What  objective 
more  attractive  than  that  of  provid- 
ing such  a student  with  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation  for  his  future  pro- 
fessional career! 


IN  celebrating  the  100th  Anniver- 
sary of  Coeducation  we  celebrate 
also  a century  of  art  teaching  in  Ober- 
lin.  It  seemed  an  excellent  time  for 
the  museum  to  bring  together  a com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  work  by  alumni 
and  former  Oberlin  students.  And, 
though,  because  of  insufficient  rec- 
ords, we  have  not  by  any  means 
reached  all  those  who  would  qualify, 
it  is  a stimulating  discovery  to  find 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  we  corresponded,  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  creative  arts. 

Our  records  show  that  as  eai'ly  as 
1836  “a  course  in  linear  drawing  for 
young  ladies”  was  offered  in  the  Jun- 
ior Class  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, and  from  then  on,  art  was 
taught  without  interruption.  How- 
ever, an  Art  Major  was  not  offered  un- 
til 1918,  shortly  after  the  Dudley 
Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building 
was  completed.  With  fine  equipment 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty, 
Oberlin’s  Art  Department  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  college  de- 
partments in  the  country.  The  steady 
increase  in  its  collections  of  slides, 
photographs,  and  books,  and  the 
growth  of  its  classes,  have  so  crowded 
the  building,  which  once  seemed  more 
than  adequate,  that  Mrs.  Prentiss’ 
magnificent  gift  of  a new  $100,000 
wing,  well  on  its  way  to  completion, 


fills  a very  definite  immediate  need. 
For  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1936,  there  were  376  individual  stu- 
dents taking  courses  in  art,  a num- 
ber which  is  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  college  enrollment. 

The  present  exhibition  fills  the  three 
large  galleries  of  the  museum.  The 
variety  of  media  covers  practically  the 
entire  field  of  the  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Aside  from  the  major  group  of 
painting,  drawing,  prints,  and  sculp- 
ture, such  varied  techniques  are  repre- 
sented as  photography,  ceramics,  sil- 
ver-smithing, interior  decoration,  tex- 
tile, toy,  costume,  architectural  and 
stage-design. 

In  the  Graphic  Arts  we  find  methods 
of  approach  which  are  as  varied  as  the 
subjects  treated.  Both  traditional  and 
modern  trends  are  evident. 

The  finished,  academic  sureness  of 
Sidney  Dickinson’s  “Pale  Rider,”  an 
Altman  Prize  winner,  shows  this  im- 
portant portrait  painter  turning  to  a 
symbolic  theme.  Even  here,  two  por- 
trait heads  dominate  the  picture.  How- 
ever, they  are  more  symbolic  of  the 
race  than  of  individuals.  The  “Pale 
Rider”  or  “White  Betrayer”  is  but  a 
speck  on  the  horizon.  The  color,  con- 
sisting of  grey  tones  from  threatening 
steel  to  almost  white  is  intensified  by 
the  single  blood  red  note  of  the  girl’s 
dress.  A scheme  both  compelling  and 


suggestive  of  the  theme.  As  one  who 
knows  the  southern  problem  he  de- 
picts the  negro  with  peculiar  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  (See  above.) 

Paul  Mays,  who  besides  many  other 
honors  has  become  nationally  impor- 
tant through  his  mural  projects  for 
the  W.  P.  A.  is  represented  by  an  oil 
painting  on  gesso  called  “Harvest  in 
Bucks,  County,  Pa.”  (Left  above.)  To 
all  of  us  who  travel  Route  6 on  our 
way  to  New  York,  it  will  recall  vividly 
the  softly  rolling  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  quiet,  prosperous  fai'ms,  and 
the  winding  stretches  of  road.  His 
work  indicates  real  talent,  not  yet 
wholly  divorced  from  derivative  in- 
fluences. It  has  dignity  and  solidity 
springing  from  almost  sculptural 
forms  and  a decorative  quality  essen- 
tial in  a mural. 

The  museum  is  glad  to  be  able  to  : 

announce  that  through  the  generosity  | 

of  a friend  of  the  museum,  one  of  his 
paintings  is  to  be  a permanent  acquisi- 
tion for  the  gallery. 

The  superb  marionettes  by  Basil 
Milovsoroff  deserve  an  article  to  them- 
selves. He  has  happily  confined  his 
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productions  to  Russian  folk  tales,  a 
field  he  knows  most  intimately.  And 
the  singular  unity  of  his  work  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  has  made 
all  the  puppets  and  scenery  with  his 
own  hands.  Both  are  carved  from 
wood  and  each  production  has  taken 
at  least  a year  to  create.  The  interiors 
of  Russian  peasant  huts  and  princely 
palaces  have  an  authentic  quality 
which  would  let  them  serve  as  minia- 
ture period  rooms  in  a museum.  No 
detail  is  omitted  and  no  false  note  is 
allowed  to  creep  in  to  spoil  the  illusion. 
The  puppets  have  just  the  needed  ex- 
aggeration which  makes  them  domin- 
ate the  stage.  Each  little  figure  has  a 
personality  so  compelling  that  you  are 
drawn  to  respect  them  as  individuals 
rather  than  puppets.  (Left  above.) 

Elma  Pratt’s  landscapes  of  Central 
Europe  and  Spain  are  simplified  until 
they  become  studies  in  color  harmony 
and  her  whimsical  peasant  scenes 
show  the  strong  influence  of  the  coun- 
tries where  she  has  spent  so  much 
time  in  her  work  as  founder  and  di- 
rector of  the  International  School  of 
Art. 


King 


The  strong  studies  of  West  African 
natives  by  Alfred  Tulk  have  an  in- 
sistant  rhythm  of  line  and  color  which 
resembles  the  sustained  mood  of  a 
Ravel  Bolero.  The  swish  of  reed 
skirts  is  almost  audible  in  the  “Dance 
of  the  Spears,’’  and  the  warm  moon- 
lit greys  which  compose  the  color 
scheme  convey  the  haunting  spirit  of 
the  jungle.  (Extreme  left.) 

The  paintings  of  Joe  Cantieny  as 
well  as  his  blockprinted  textiles  show 
a creative  independence  and  experi- 
mental attitude  which  is  wholly  re- 
freshing. The  textile  “New  Zodiac’’ 
has  already  been  requested  by  a New 
York  shop.  (Right  above.) 

The  gracious  sculpture  of  Mary 
Websters  adds  a pleasing  note  to  the 
exhibition,  as  does  the  forthright  func- 
tional design  of  Lillian  Spelman  Pay- 
ton\s  silver  tea-set.  (Right  Above!) 

The  forceful  drawings  by  Robert 
Blackburn,  a young  negro  artist  of 
unusual  talents,  deserve  particular 
attention.  We  look  to  him  for  great 
things  in  the  future.  (“Nude,”  above). 

With  even  a quick  glance  about  the 
galleries,  one  is  impressed  by  the  facile 
grace  of  Eleanor  Bates’  oil  of  a ballet 
dancer,  the  understanding  care  with 
which  Harriet  Griffin  creates  her  por- 
traits of  dogs,  the  clear  delineation  in 
Walter  Knapp’s  (“Cuyahoga  Hillside,” 
above)  work,  the  virile  watercolors  of 


Hiram  Hurd,  the  ambitious  mural  by 
Marion  Mack,  and  the  versatile  gifts 
of  James  Crafts  who  sends  prints  in 
four  media  besides  watercolors  and 
ceramic  sculpture. 

Unfortunately  the  space  of  one 
article  does  not  suffice  for  a discus- 
sion even  of  those  which  I should  like 
to  present.  I must  conclude  with  a 
bare  list  of  all  the  exhibitors: 
Andrews,  Gladys  E.,  ’24 
Two  Still  Life  (watercolors) 

Baird,  Harriet  L.,  ’97-’00 
Five  Flower  Studies  (watercol- 
ors) 

Wheat  Field  (oil) 

Bates,  Eleanor  B.,  ’35 
Waldo,  Calif,  (watercolor) 

Three  illustrations  for  “Tambur- 
Iaine  the  Great” 

Helen  (charcoal  drawing) 

Ballet  Dancer  (oil) 

Park  in  Autumn  (oil) 

Blackburn,  Robert,  ’33-’36 
Fight  drawings  and  a portrait 
(oil) 

Brown,  Mary  Drake,  ’34 
Town  Hall  Stockholm  (photog- 
raphy) 

Brown,  William  H.,  ’27-’29 
Landscape,  Norway  (watercolor) 
Durham  Cathedral  (watercolor) 
Two  architectural  designs 
Cantieny,  Joseph  F.,  ’33 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Three  Minutes  in  Peru  (Cont.) 

color,  snd  neai  the  zenith  stars  came  out.  But  so  beauti- 
ful was  the  pale  white  corona  and  so  fascinating  were  the 
red  hydrogen  flames  in  its  midst  that  I was  reluctant  to 
turn  in  any  other  direction,  for  time  was  fleeting. 

For  two  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds  totality  last- 
ed. The  scientist  clicked  their  instruments.  Two  artists 
sketched  hurriedly  with  the  aid  of  flashlights.  Automobile 
horns  honked.  And  the  crowd  of  spectators,  consisting  of 
officers  of  the  copper  company,  Indians  in  dingy  gay  blan- 
kets, citizens  of  Lima  and  a handful  of  American  visitors, 
gazed  and  shivered. 

Suddenly,  a great  bubble  of  brilliant  light  burst  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  moon,  the  so-called  “diamond  ring 
effect.”  The  corona  vanished  instantly  and  totality  was 
over.  A thin  crescent  of  the  sun  appeared-,  increasing 
slowly  as  the  moon  withdrew.  Daylight  returned.  Evening 
approached,  and  the  sun,  still  partly  covered  by  the  moon 
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sank  lower  in  the  west,  where  a heavy  bank  of  clouds 
waited  to  receive  its  setting  rays.  The  crowd  departed, 
day  was  done,  and  we  were  high  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  jubilation  among  the  scientists 
as  they  packed  up  their  instruments  and  the  precious 
records  obtained  after  weeks  of  preparation  and  hours  of 
anxiety  about  the  weather.  The  great  event  was  over,  and 
they  left  happy. 

Our  return  to  Oroya  began  under  a sky  studded  with 
stars  whose  unusual  brilliance  was  due  to  an  atmosphere 
such  as  only  high  altitude  can  produce.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  clouds  descended  upon  us,  our  driver  lost  his 
way  in  the  heavy  darkness,  our  automobile  descended 
into  a muddy  ditch,  and  there  was  not  a sign  of  life  in  the 
Indian  village.  Help  was  long  in  coming.  But  we  three 
passengers  were  so  elated  over  the  success  of  the  after- 
noon, so  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of  the  recent  spectacle, 
that  nothing  else  mattered — we  had  seen  the  corona! 


Chicago  Women 

Probably  the  most  popular  meeting 
of  the  year  is  the  one  when  the  Col- 
lege sends  a representative  from  the 
faculty.  This  was  particularly  true 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  30th, 
when  Professor  Maurice  Kessler  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty  gave  his  lec- 
ture-recital on  “Ancient  Instruments.” 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Hart  of  Winnetka  was 
hostess  to  some  one  hundred  and  more 
alumnae,  mothers  of  students,  and 
prospective  students.  The  proceeds 
went  to  the  Club’s  scholarship  fund. 

Those  present  felt  that  Professor 
Kessler  not  only  carried  on  all  the 
traditions  of  Oberlin  music  but  had 
added  a particularly  valuable  field  of 
his  own. 

The  following  program  was  given 
with  Florence  Twomley,  Conservatory, 
’34,  as  accompanist: 

Plaisir  d’Amour I Martini 

Gagliarda Galilei 

Five  Elizabethan  pieces  for  the  Re- 
corder 

Old  French  dance  tunes  played  on  the 


Vielle 

Soil-  d’Automne Waefelyhem 

Romance Waefelghem 

Andante  et  Menuet Milandre 


Boston 

On  Thursday  evening,  November 
4th,  Miss  Mildred  McAfee,  President 
of  Wellesley  College  and  former  Dean 
of  College  Women  at  Oberlin,  opened 
her  home,  the  President’s  House  at 
Wellesley,  to  the  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Alumni  Association  and  fx’iends 
for  their  fall  meeting.  The  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  came  were  wel- 
comed by  Miss  McAfee  and  by  M. 
Louis  Gibbs,,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  his  wife.  After  Mr.  Gibbs  had 
given  a short  introductory  speech, 
Miss  McAfee  spoke  informally  and  en- 
tertainingly about  the  recent  Centen- 
nial Celebration  held  at  Oberlin,  pic- 
turing for  us  not  only  the  speeches 
and  presentation  of  degrees,  which 
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must  have  been  impressive,  but  also 
leaving  with  us  several  amusing 
sketches  of  incidents  that  happened 
during  the  celebration. 

Miss  Antoinette  Metcalf  and  Mrs. 
Erwin  Griswold,  whose  husband  is  a 
trustee  at  Oberlin,  presided  over  the 
punch  bowls. 

Announcement  was  made  at  that 
meeting  of  the  forthcoming  meeting 
on  December  26th  at  which  the  Ober- 
lin Men’s  Glee  Club  will  entertain. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  can  turn  out  for 
this  occasion,  and  bring  friends.  If 
there  are  people  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton who  have  recently  moved  there 
and  whose  names  are  not  on  the  list, 
the  Secretary,  Elizabeth  A.  Grabill, 
16  Aldworth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
will  appreciate  it  if  they  will  notify 
her  of  their  addresses  so  that  they 
will  henceforth  receive  notices. 

Omaha 

About  forty  alumni  were  present 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Smails,  ’10,  for  the  Centennial 
meeting.  Greetings  from  the  Campus 
were  received  by  means  of  a tele- 
phone broadcast,  with  President  An- 
drews, President  Wilkins  and  Dean 
Graham  as  the  speakers. 

A week  or  so  before  the  meeting  a 
Mr.  E.  C.  Sikes  phoned  Mr.  Smails  to 
say  that  he  had  a letter  written  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Smith  Sikes, 
who  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the 
class  of  1846,  that  he  thought  the 
group  might  be  interested  in.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  club  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head read  the  letter,  a document  of 
some  eight  or  ten  pages  filled  with 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
incidents  and  records  of  the  activities 
and  routines  of  the  college  at  the  time 
(1887).  Particularly  did  it  please 
some  of  the  older  alumni  who  were 
present.  Mr.  B.  K.  Beach,  Cons. 
’73-’76,  now  blind,  was  there,  with 
all  the  mental  alertness  of  a man 


twenty  years  his  junior.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Sheldon,  ’87,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Hugh  F. 
McIntosh,  ’77-’79  and  ’80-’82,  were 
also  in  attendance. 

Canton 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was 
held  at  the  Odd  Fellows  Temple  with 
General  Secretary  Carroll  K.  Shaw 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  as  guests.  About  fifty 
people  braved  a heavy  rain  to  hear 
Mr.  Shaw  and  see  the  movies  of  the 
Centennial  of  Coeducation. 

Before  the  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  were  entertained  at  dinner  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  officers  of  the 
club  who  are:  Mrs.  George  Hender- 
son, president;  Ellwyn  C.  Roberts, 
vice-president;  Ruth  J.  Waltenbaugh, 
secretary;  and  John  Allensworth, 
treasurer.  Minnie  Lynn  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 

Five  more  meetings  have  been 
planned  by  the  club  for  the  year. 
They  include:  a dramatic  presentation 
by  Miss  Iris  Haverstaek  on  December 
28  with  Dorothy  Fries  and  Philip 
Mayer  in  charge ; Conservatory  Night 
with  Gladys  Cook  as  chairman  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March;  the  Annual  Dinner 
in  May  with  E.  T.  Heald  as  chairman 
assisted  by  Hester  Jane  Johnson  and 
Jane  Lee;  Kindergarten  Night  in  June 
or  July  with  Mrs.  C.  Ray  Hansen  in 
charge  and  the  Annual  Picnic  at  the 
Hoover  Camp  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, Ruthanna  Davis  and  Glen  Piper, 
co-chairmen. 

Cleveland 

Over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
alumni  met  for  luncheon  in  the  Cleve- 
land Hotel  on  Friday  noon,  October 
29,  for  the  annual  meeting  held  dur- 
ing the  NEOTA  convention.  Hugh 
Cameron,  ’14,  chairman,  presided. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Wittke,  Dean  of  the 
College,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wood- 
worth,  Dean  of  Women,  were  the 
speakers.  At  least  twenty  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  present. 
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alumna  protests 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun. 

Dear  Sir : 

A statement  in  your  last  night’s 
edition  is  so  extraordinarily  inappro- 
priate, that  although  I have  far  too 
much  to  do  to  waste  time  writing  let- 
ters to  editors,  I cannot  let  it  pass.  I 
refer  to  the  mention  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  your  column,  “The  Sun’s 
Rays.”  There  are  some  six  hundred 
graduates  of  Oberlin  in  New  York 
City,  and  should  any  of  them  chance 
to  read  it,  I am  sure  there  is  not  one 
but  would  resent  it  as  I do. 

I should  like  to  ask  whether,  with 
your  permission,  anyone  on  your  edi- 
torial staff  could  have  referred  to  the 
founding  of  Harvard  or  Yale  with  any 
such — to  say  the  least,  inaccurate — 
flippancy  as  the  following:  (I  quote) 
— “The  future  of  the  coonskin  coat, 
the  cigarette  lighter,  the  pocket  flask 
. . . was  assured  when  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1837  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  co-ed  business.” — Yet  Oberdin  is 
the  college  that  graduated  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  and  from  whose  laboratories 
Charles  A.  Hall  gave  the  commercial 
aluminum  process  to  the  world,  and 
from  whose  office  as  Dean  of  Women 
came  Miss  Mildred  McAfee  to  be  the 
new  President  of  Wellesley.  It  is  a 
college  whose  name  has  always  been 
most  outstandingly  associated  with  a 
wholesome  sanity,  hard  work,  and 
idealism. 

Oberlin  may  be  unique,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  student  life  there  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  one  untrammeled 
jamboree.  Even  its  ‘co-eds”  bear  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  one  as  drawn  by 
John  Held,  Jr.  Incidentally,  “Co-ed,” 
is  a word  never  used  on  the  Oberlin 
campus.  Women  at  Oberlin  are  sim- 
ply “Oberlin  women,”  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Oberlin  originated  “co-education,” 
but  none  of  the  articles  that  your  col- 
umnist associates  with  it.  As  to  coon- 
skin coats — more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  student  body  is  at  least  partially 
self-supporting,  and  “ultra-collegiate” 
types  are  the  most  negligible  minor- 
ity— (or  should  I say,  Moronity.) 
Cigarette  lighters  came  late,  as  no 
smoking  at  all,  traditionally,  was  done 
on  the  campus  proper,  and  smoking 
for  women  was  not  permitted  until 
five  or  six  years  ago.  And  as  for 
pocket  flasks — I cannot  remember  in 
all  my  four  years  there,  ever  seeing 
one  about  the  campus.  Nor  did  I ever 
see  anyone,  except  members  of  the 
“imported”  orchestra,  “tight”  at  a 
dance.  That  one  man  was,  once  dur- 
ing my  senior  year,  I know  because  he 
was  suspended  for  a semester  for  it — 
none  the  less  because  he  happened  to 
be  a Rhodes  Scholar. 

Oberlin  is  not  an  academy  of  prunes 
and  prisms — and  I am  not  a prissy 
old-timer.  I graduated  in  1928.  It  is 
simply  a place  where  student  life  is 
lived  with  all  the  thrills  of  college 


anywhere,  but  without  most  of  the 
tragedies. 

Incidentally,  I returned  to  the 
Oberlin  campus  as  recently  as  last 
February  and  spent  three  days  there, 
speaking  to  students  on  writing  as  a 
career.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  in 
spite  of  changes  since  my  day — such  as 
the  smoking  of  the  women,  now  taken 
for  granted  as  much  as  elsewhere — 
the  essential  aliveness  and  sanity  that 
is  Oberlin,  has  not  changed. 

I might  add  that  “The  Sun’s  Rays” 
is  a column  I never  read,  having  long 
ago  given  up  hope  that  it  would  ever 
contain  anything  but  an  attenuated 
discussion  of  nothing.  Last  night  I fol- 
lowed it  through  because  the  caption 
(Co-education  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago)  told  me  it  must  refer  to  my  Alma 
Mater.  It  was,  as  usual,  an  unparal- 
leled succession  of  inanities — and  on 
a subject  on  which  there  is  so  much 
of  interest  that  might  have  been  said! 

I should  be  more  seriously  per- 
turbed if  the  character  of  the  column 
was  such  as  to  make  me  believe  that 
very  many  people  read  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ruth  Tracy  Millard. 


Professor  Kimball  Dies 

Arthur  Smith  Kimball,  Professor 
of  Singing  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  from  1883  until  his  retirement 
in  1924,  singer,  composer  and  con- 
ductor of  chorus  singing,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Chauncey 
L.  Williams,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y., 
on  October  19,  after  an  illness  of  four 
days. 

Professor  Kimball  was  born  in  Ip- 
swich, Mass.,  April  15,  1856,  the  son 
of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Kim- 
ball. He  was  graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1879  and  afterwards  studied  abroad 
at  various  intervals,  in  Berlin,  Flor- 
ence, London  and  Paris.  He  composed 
many  beautiful  songs  and  also  trans- 
lated and  arranged  for  his  choir, 
much  of  the  Russian  music  later  used 
in  the  churches  of  this  country.  He 
was  a member  of  the  musical  society, 
Pi  Kappa  Lambda  and  in  1915  Ober- 
lin College  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1924  he  has, 
with  his  wife,  spent  the  summers 
painting  at  his  cottage  studio  in  Ip- 
swich and  the  winters  in  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Florida. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
his  daughter,  a son,  Richard  A.,  Con- 
sulting Architect  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  a brother,  Frederick  A.  of 
Ipswich.  Burial  was  in  Westwood 
Cemetery  in  Oberlin  after  a service 
on  October  22  at  the  home  of  Profes- 
sor Clarence  Ward. 

Professor  Charles  King  Barry  says 
of  Professor  Kimball,  “To  one  who 
for  more  than  fifty  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  Arthur  Kimball,  first  in 
the  relation  of  pupil  to  teacher,  then 


as  his  colleague  in  the  work  of  the 
Conservatory,  in  a continuing,  always 
highly  prized  friendship,  any  attempt 
to  give  a just  estimate  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  work  and  the 
beauty  of  his  life  and  character,  must 
seem  futile — an  empty  tribute  in- 
deed, but  all  that  a friend  can  offer. 

“His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded 
and  his  interest  in  life  never  flagged. 
In  his  seashore  cottage  at  Ipswich 
with  the  books  he  loved,  with  his  fam- 
ily, his  friends,  his  garden  of  flowers 
which  always  delighted  him — and  the 
beautiful  view  of  Ipswich  River,  he 
lived  in  a world  of  beauty  which  be- 
came more  re^l  to  all  who  with  him. 
This,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
poetry,  so  much  of  which  he  had 
memorized,  gave  him  an  inner  re- 
source which  kept  him  always  young, 
always  interested  in  the  best  in  liter- 
ature, music,  art  and  nature.  But  of 
the  qualities  which  made  his  person- 
ality one  of  the  rarest  and  most  lov- 
able, one  hardly  ventures  to  speak. 
They  are  to  be  found  written  plain 
in  his  life  as  they  were  to  be  found 
in  his  work.  The  distinction  of  mind, 
the  refinement  of  taste,  the  kindness, 
tolerance  and  the  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  character.  To 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  loved 
him  most,  ‘The  finest  hope’  is  in  very 
truth  ‘the  finest  memory’.” 


Mrs.  Jewett  Dies 

Mrs.  Prances  Gulick  Jewett,  widow 
of  Professor  Frank  Fanning  Jewett 
who  was  head  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment in  Oberlin  from  1880  until  his 
retirement  in  1912,  died  August  31, 
1937,  at  her  home  in  Manoa  after  a 
long  illness.  The  ashes  were  brought 
to  Oberlin  for  burial  beside  her  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  Jewett  was  born  in  1854,  on 
Ponape,  Marshall  Islands,  where  her 
parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Halsey 
Gulick,  were  serving  as  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Mrs.  Jewett  won  literary 
recognition  in  1895,  with  the  biogra- 
phy of  her  father.  Then  followed  the 
Gulick  Hygiene  series  which  were  used 
widely  as  official  text  books  in  public 
schools.  These  were  written  in  co- 
operation with  her  brother,  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Gulick  who  was  a health  official 
in  New  York. 

After  her  graduation  from  Lake 
Erie  College  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  Miss 
Gulick  accompanied  her  parents  to 
Europe  where  she  lived  for  several 
years  and  four  years  in  Tokio,  Japan. 
It  was  there  that  she  met  Professor 
Jewett  who  was  teaching  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Tokio.  They  were 
married  in  1880,  and  came  to  Oberlin 
where  he  had  accepted  a chair  in  the 
chemistx-y  department.  Oberlin  was 
their  home  for  43  years.  In  1923, 
they  went  to  Honolulu.  Mr.  Jewett 
died  in  1926.  Mrs.  Jewett  is  survived 
by  one  brother,  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of 
Honolulu. 
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1869 

On  October  9th,  Mrs.  Frances  Steele 
Pratt  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birth- 
day. She  received  kind  attentions 
from  a large  circle  of  friends.  She 
is  slowly  recovering  from  the  elfects 
of  a broken  hip  bone.  Her  home  is 
with  her  daughter,  Helen  S.  Pratt,  ’06, 
at  2451  Ridge  View  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  only  other  living  member  of 
1869  is  Mrs.  Emma  Monroe  Fitch  of 
Staten  Island. 

1872 

Late  in  June,  three  Oberlinites, 
Mrs.  Theano  Wattles  Case,  Mr.  Ed- 
ivard  S.  Steele,  and  Miss  Helen  S. 
Pratt,  ’06,  were  members  of  a party  of 
five  which  set  out  from  Los  Angeles 
on  an  automobile  trip  to  world-famous 
Yosemite  and  other  northern  points. 
After  four  days  in  and  around  the 
valley,  including  a visit  to  the  Mari- 
posa grove  of  “big  tree”  redwoods,  the 
party  crossed  the  country  to  Berkeley 
and  San  Francisco,  then  drove  south 
through  the  coast  redwoods  of  the  Big 
Basin,  spending  two  nights  in  the 
woods,  and  thence  to  the  Monterey 
peninsula  and  Morro  Rock  and  on 
down  the  coast,  reaching  home  on  the 
eighth  day. 

Mrs.  Case  makes  her  home  at  304 
Kalmia  St.,  San  Diego,  entertaining 
her  friends  and  doing  other  useful 
and  agreeable  things. 

Mr.  Steele  is  pressing  toward  con- 
clusion his  work  on  the  Rational  Basis 
of  Human  Knowledge. 

Miss  Pratt  supervises  the  junior 
Audobon  work  of  Southern  California, 
and  has  just  inti-oduced  the  feature 
of  broadcasting  in  that  behalf. 

1873 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hazeltine  (Mary  Sny- 
der) enjoyed  three  months  in  Europe 
this  summer  with  her  son,  Dr.  Karl 
S.  Hazeltine,  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  a small  nephew.  They  took 
two  cars  with  them,  and  toured  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  seeing 
some  things  usually  missed  by  trav- 
elers. Mrs.  Hazeltine  says  she  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  the  trip. 

1877 

Mrs.  Raymond  G.  McClelland  died 
August  4,  1937.  Her  home  was  in 
Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

1886 

Mrs.  Alberta  Edwards,  ’82-'84,  died 
September  13,  1937,  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  as  a re- 
sult of  a cerebral  hemorrhage. 

She  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  and 


a few  years  later  her  family  moved  to 
Oberlin,  where  they  lived  for  a number 
of  years.  She  was  married  in  1883  to 
Lafayette  Edwards.  For  a number 
of  years.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  a teacher 
in  the  Oberlin  schools  and  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Pleasant  street  school  when 
she  resigned. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  a sister,  a brother,  and  a 
daughter-in-law,  whose  husband,  Ellis 
Edwards,  ’15,  died  August  14,  1930. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Deming  Hopkins  of 
Granville,  Ohio,  died  October  17th,  at 
her  home  after  an  illness  of  several 
years.  She  was  74  years  old. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Elmer  E. 
Hopkins,  a former  student  of  Oberlin, 
who  for  many  years  was  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  Denison 
University.  She  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Fii'st  Baptist  church  and  at 
various  times  was  a member  of  other 
Granville  organizations,  among  them 
the  Traveler’s  Club,  Music  Club,  Fort- 
nightly Club,  and  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters. 

Surviving  are  a daughter  and  two 
sons. 

1888 

Dr.  Howard  Hyde  Russell,  82-year- 
old  pastor-attorney,  announced  his  re- 
tirement at  a testimonial  dinner  held 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  attended  by  na- 
tional and  state  dry  workers  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  The  league,  which  he 
founded  nearly  a half  century  ago, 
voted  him  a $150  a month  pension. 
His  retirement  leaves  him  free  to  com- 
plete an  autobiography,  begun  two 
years  ago,  and  to  sponsor  a Bible  read- 
ing society. 

Dr.  Russell  was  given  a leather- 
bound  book  filled  with  written  testi- 
monials from  dry  leaders  and  public 
officials  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  in  honor  of  his  long  service. 
Announcement  of  his  pension  was 
made  by  F.  Scott  McBride,  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
former  director  of  the  national  organi- 
zation. Among  other  testimonials 
given  was  one  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hut- 
chins, president  of  Berea  College. 

Dr.  Russell  founded  the  league  at 
Oberlin  in  1893,  and  became  its  gen- 
eral superintendent  when  it  became 
national  in  scope  in  1895.  He  was 
associate  superintendent  from  1903, 
until  recently. 

1891 

Mrs.  George  B.  Suldall  died  sud- 
denly at  her  home  in  Cleveland  August 
26,  1937.  Her  husband,  a prominent 
Cleveland  attorney,  and  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, died  in  1928.  Mrs.  Siddall  was 


a graduate  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
had  been  a fine  singer. 

1893 

John  Henry  Wise  died  recently  in 
Hawaii.  He  was  a prominent  figure 
in  Hawaiian  politics,  and  while  in 
Oberlin  was  a great  football  player. 

Returning  to  Honolulu  after  his 
graduation  he  participated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  Queen  Liliuokalani 
to  the  throne  and  was  imprisoned  for 
a year.  In  1900,  he  journeyed  to  Kan- 
sas City  as  a delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention.  He  trans- 
lated documents  for  the  archives  in 
1907,  later  becoming  an  authority  on 
Hawaiian  legends  and  language.  He 
became  clerk  of  the  senate  in  1911, 
and  was  elected  a senator  in  1915.  He 
was  appointed  director  of  prohibition 
for  Hawaii  in  1923,  but  resigned  two 
years  later  to  try  his  hand  at  farming. 
A few  years  later  he  gave  up  that 
work  to  teach  Hawaiian  in  the  Kame- 
hameha  schools  and  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wise  was  born  in  Kohala, 
Hawaii,  in  1869,  the  son  of  Julius  A. 
Wise  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
Rebecca  Nawaa  of  Hawaii.  He  is 
survived  by  four  sons,  and  six 
daughters. 

1897 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sheffield  is  in  Cali- 
fornia and  not  in  China,  where  she 
had  planned  to  be.  Her  address  is 
620  Plymouth  Road,  Pilgrim  Place, 
Claremont,  Calif. 

1899 

In  a letter  from  Mrs.  Otis  A.  Brown, 
she  says,  “I  have  built  me  a little  cot- 
tage in  a wee  glen  right  under  the 
very  ribs  of  old  LeConte  mountain 
and  moved  up  bag  and  baggage.”  Her 
address  is  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  Route  10. 

1900 

Seth  H.  Buell  began  his  10th  year 
at  Compton  Hill  Congregational 
Church  September  1st.  His  address 
is  3514  Halliday  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

His  son,  C.  Eugene  Buell,  ’31,  is  be- 
ginning his  third  year  as  Meteorolo- 
gist and  teacher  with  the  Park’s  Air 
College,  East  St.  Louis.  He  has  two 
sons,  S.  Eugene,  and  Sumner  Garfield. 

His  daughter,  Katherine,  ’33,  is  be- 
ginning her  second  year  as  assistant  in 
Biology  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr. 
She  took  the  first  half  of  the  summer 
term  at  Boulder,  Colorado  University, 
in  Geology.  She  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Bryan  S.  Stoffer,  ’18,  the  new 
president  of  Doane  College. 
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1903 

In  a clipping  sent  to  us,  we  note  that 
Miss  Mary  Rudd  Cochran,  librarian  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  and 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  League  of 
Women  Voters,  related,  at  a meeting 
of  the  League,  the  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  at  Oberlin  which  she  at- 
tended as  grand-daughter  of  Caroline 
Mary  Rudd.  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  past 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
celebration. 

1904 

Genevieve  Greenwood,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Greenwood  of 
Geneseo,  111.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Wilkinson  at  her  home  in  late 
August.  They  are  making  their  home 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Boston 
University  school  of  Theology. 

190  5 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  W.  Sanderson, 
formerly  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  ai’e  now 
living  in  Buffalo  at  104  E.  Depew  Ave. 
Mr.  Sanderson  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Churches. 

1908 

Jane  Pierce,  daughter  of  George  and 
Florence  Farr  Pierce,  is  a Freshman 
at  Smith  College  this  year.  Her  sister 
Elizabeth  has  transferred  from  Mount 
Holyoke  to  Flora  Stone  Mather  for  the 
present  year. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Goodenough  of  Spring- 
field,  S.  Dakota,  was  recently  elected 
state  president  of  the  State  Federation 
Women’s  Clubs.  She  has  a record  of 
outstanding  achievement  in  woman’s 
club  work.  Among  her  official  con- 
nections with  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  she  has  served  as  first 
vice  president  of  the  state  federation 
during  the  past  year,  and  as  corre- 
sponding secretary  in  past  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  drama  and  literature 
division  for  four  years,  she  inaugu- 
rated the  state  contests.  She  served 
as  president  of  the  third  district. 

1909 

The  Story  Behind  the  Constitution 
in  dramatic  form  has  been  arranged  by 
Laurance  H.  Hart,  ’05-’06,  and  is 
offered  to  high  schools  and  clubs  for 
presentation  or  for  study. 

1913 

Clarence  C.  Butler  died  in  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  25,  1937,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  His 
home  was  in  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

191  5 

Herbert  C.  Mayer  of  Newton,  Mass., 
was  in  Oberlin  in  September  to  bring 
his  daughter  to  enter  the  freshman 
class.  Mr.  Mayer  was  formerly  on 
the  Review  staff.  His  brother,  Frank- 
lin, ’22,  was  a prominent  athlete  while 
in  school,  and  is  now  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


TRAVEL... 

1938 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
announce  that  we  will  again  oper- 
ate our  European  tours  which 
have  proved  so  popular  in  the 
past  few  years. 

As  heretofore,  they  will  empha- 
size the  literary  and  historic 
aspects  of  the  countries  visited 
and  will  have  a special  appeal 
for  Oberlin  Alumni,  as  the  groups 
are  made  up,  largely  of  Oberlin 
people. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  the  most 
value  obtainable.  Opportunity  is 
offered  to  enroll  in  classes  for 
short  study  courses  at  various 
English  and  French  Universities. 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for 
steamship  accommodations,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  book  our  par- 
ties this  fall.  No  deposit  is  re- 
quired until  next  spring.  Write 
us,  at  once,  for  particulars. 

CARRICK 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WHERE-TO-GO 

Hotel,  Resort,  and  Travel  Department 

1 906  -■am'TTJiiEftkimiiriM- 1 937 


B 

American  Mercury,  Current  History,  The 
Forum,  Nature  Magazine,  News-Week  (2 
issues)  and  The  Graduate  Group. 

For  space  and  rates  write  to 
The  tFhere-lo-go  Bureau , 8 Beacon  Street 
Boston , Mass. 


TRAVEL 


WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

24  DaytiUjiiaO  - lit  Daya  #120 

Tours  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates. 
Westhelm  Travel  8ervlce  lotJO  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


VAGABOND  VOYAGES 

ON  FREIGHT  AND  CARGO  SHIPS 

Send  fur  Booklet  IV.  G 5 cents  forwarding  charge 

SISK  TOURS,  435  W.  J.lrd  St.,  N.Y.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


See  Pennsylvania 
around  Ihe  calendar! 
30,000  miles  of  fine 
highways  through 
the  grandest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  East  — world  famous 
displays  of  dogwood  and  laurel — fine 
fishing,  hunting  and  winter  sports. 
• Write  Dept.  W,  Pennsylvania  State 
Publicity  Commission,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  forMapand  Guide  Book-. 


Ike  Scenic  State 


Where-To-Go  for  Dec.  closes  Oct.  28 


lUe  of  oh  Iwueeintewt 

/Security  Offered 
/fiMuuiot  lUtwms 
/ future  PuissiBililies 

You  consider  all  these  points  in  making  a money  invest- 
ment. It’s  even  more  important  to  consider  them  when 
investing  years  of  effort  to  build  a career. 

Because  of  the  way  life  underwriting  “checks”  on  all 
three  counts,  increasing  numbers  of  college  graduates  are 
entering  this  business.  Those  selected  by  The  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  can  start  their  careers  on  a fixed 
compensation  basis,  instead  of  a commission  basis,  if 
they  wish. 

Send  for  booklet:  “Insurance  Careers  for  College 
Graduates.” 

COLLEGIATE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Independence  Square  • Philadelphia 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE^ 


THE  MODERN  POCKET  ALBUM 
the  nicest  gift  for  those  that  like  pictures. 
So  easy  to  make  a fine  collection. 

So  easy  to  show  your  pictures  to  friends. 
Beautifully  made,  loose-leaf,  each  sewn 
pocket  holds  12  prints  up  to  5x7". 

Sent  on  three  days  approval. 


Small  Library 

Slide-in 

back 

Number  of  pockets 

_ 12  24 

40  to  start 

Imitation  leather  

-.$2.00  $2.75 

$4.00 

Genuine  leather  

...  2.75  3.75 

6. CO 

Antiqued  cowhide*  

...  3.50  5.00 

7.c0 

Morocco*  

...  4.00  7.50 

10.00 

•Lined 

with  silk. 

Complete  catalogue  on  request. 

If  money  is  sent  with  order,  initials  or 
name  stamped  in  gold  FREE. 


MEVI  — 228  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  Dept.  C 

1916 

Roy  E.  Tillotson,  athletic  director 
at  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind., 
was  in  Oberlin  during  the  summer, 
called  here  by  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Tillotson  has  studied  in  the 
summer  schools  at  Notre  Dame,  Illi- 
nois, Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
Indiana  University  and  will  receive 
his  masters  degree  next  June.  After 
teaching  physical  education  and 
coaching  football  at  Allegheny  high 
school  in  Pittsburgh  and  four  years 
at  Hiram  College,  he  held  the  position 
of  basketball  coach  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity for  six  years.  He  has  been  at 
Franklin  College  seven  years  as  head 
of  the  teachers’  training  course  in 
physical  education  and  coaching  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball. 

He  was  president  of  the  Indiana 
Intercollegiate  Coaches  Association 
for  two  years,  having  helped  organize 
the  association  five  years  ago.  He  is 
now  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
the  rules  committee  in  basketball.  A 
year  ago  he  was  made  chairman  of 
Indiana  division  of  the  National  In- 
tercollegiate Basketball  Tournament 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  next  spring. 

1918 

Annette  P.  Ward  is  Librarian  of 
Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  with  the 


rank  of  full  professor,  the  first  woman 
ever  to  have  received  that  rank  at 
Alma  College.  This  was  given  as  part 
of  the  inducement  to  keep  her  at  Alma 
when  she  was  offered  the  position  of 
Librarian  at  Baylor  University  in 
1924.  Since  that  time,  three  other 
women  have  been  granted  this  rank 
at  Alma. 

Miss  Ward  received  her  A.  B.  degree 
from  Oberlin,  doing  most  of  the  work, 
however,  at  Ohio  State.  She  received 
her  A.  M.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  her  library  science  work 
she  did  at  Pratt  Institute. 

She  tells  us  that  three  of  the  Alma 
College  faculty  were  graduated  from 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Kaufmann,  ’18,  also  re- 
ceived his  M.  A.  from  Oberlin  in  ’19. 
Helen  Orvis,  ’36,  has  just  this  year 
joined  the  Alma  faculty. 

1919 

John  Milton  Allen  of  Scarsdale,  N. 
Y.,  died  October  28,  in  Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin,  after  a long  illness. 

Mr.  Allen  was  assistant  manager  of 
the  specialties  division  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  with  which 
company  he  had  been  associated  for 
sixteen  years.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  conspicuous 
bravery  during  the  World  War. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

Mrs.  Philip  Youtz  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  City 
chapter  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  They  are 
living  at  a new  address,  41  Vernon 
Road,  Secor  Farms,  Scarsdale. 

Wera  C.  Schuller  died  April  5,  1937, 
of  cancer,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

She  was  born  in  Pirna,  Germany, 
in  1886.  In  1921  she  received  her  M. 
A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. From  1921  to  1926  she  was 
Instructor  in  German  at  Middlebury 
College.  From  1925  to  1927  she  was 
Professor  of  German  at  Alfred  Uni- 
versity. From  1927  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  she  taught  in  the  Milwaukee 
State  Teachers  College. 

1920 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison, 
whose  husband,  a practicing  physician 
in  Winchester,  Ind.,  died  last  spring, 
is  now  living  at  251  Bellefonte  Ave., 
Alexandria,  Va.  She  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  physiologist  in  the 
Division  of  Foods  and  Nutrition, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Her  re- 
search concerns  the  relation  between 
vitamin  A and  night-blindness;  her 
three  children  are  attending  grade 
school  and  kindergarten. 


AMEItifAN  AC" A HE JV1 Y 
l)F  llllAAlATir  AH TH 

Founded  In  1884  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent.  The 
first  and  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic 
Training  in  Acting,  Directing,  and  Touching. 

Winter  Term  Begins  Jan.  17th 

For  Catalog  address  Secretary,  Room  180, 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NLVV  YORK 


1921 

Kathryn  Knoivlton  is  a chemist  in 
Billings  Hospital,  Chicago.  She  has 
moved  to  6128  Woodlawn  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  P.  Rahman 
are  spending  a second  year  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  where  Mr.  Lahman  hopes 


to  complete  his  doctorate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  this  year. 


1922 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd 
( Rebecca  Burgner)  who  had  been  vis- 
iting her  parents  in  Oberlin,  left  in 
September  for  New  York  City,  where 
they  will  be  for  a year.  Mr.  Decherd 
will  be  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  Mrs.  Decherd  will  study  music 
with  Clarence  Dickinson. 


1923 

Mary  Louise  Campbell,  Kinder- 
garten, a teacher  in  Youngstown,  was 
married  to  P.  Kodanda  Rao,  secretary 
of  the  Servants  Society  of  India,  after 
a courtship  that  has  all  of  the  romance 
and  glamour  of  a story  in  fiction.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  Poona,  India, 
September  19th,  and  was  attended 
by  nearly  200  persons.  On  their 
honeymoon  the  American  bride  viewed 
the  Taj  Mahal  in  moonlight.  The  first 
congratulations  came  from  Mahatma 
Ghandi,  for  whom  the  bridegroom  was 
formerly  a secretary.  Mr.  Rao  travels 
and  lectures  continuously. 

Mr.  Rao  was  graduated  from  Ox- 
ford University  in  England  and  came 
to  Yale  with  an  Oxford  scholarship 
for  a year  of  post-graduate  work.  He 
met  Miss  Campbell  while  in  Honolulu 
in  1936,  for  the  Pacific  Conference. 
The  bride  studied  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity a year.  For  some  years  she 
taught  at  Stambaugh  School. 

1924 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Gates 
( Grace  Smith)  announce  the  birth  of 
a daughter,  Lois  Hamilton,  July  1. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Corey  Studabaker 
writes  from  California,  “All  five 
Studabakers  continue  healthy  and 
happy,  and  believe  me,  with  three  boys 
in  the  house,  there’s  ‘never  a dull  mo- 
ment, folks — never  a dull  moment!’” 

Margaret  B.  Hays  says  that  her 
wanderings  took  her  to  Hawaii  via 
New  Orleans,  Carlsbad  Caverns  and 
Los  Angeles.  Her  home  address  is 
2150  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


192  5 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Griswold  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  William 
Erwin,  October  9th. 

1926 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  7,  Her- 
bert E.  Childs  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  gave  a 
radio  broadcast  over  Station  KOAC, 
operated  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education  in  Oregon,  dealing  with  the 
Oberlin  Centennial.  The  broadcast 
was  called  “One  Hundred  Years  of 
Coeducation,”  and  reviewed  some  of 
the  main  emphases  in  Oberlin’s  history 
and  in  modern  Oberlin  in  an  excellent 
way. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

OFFERS  A NEW  PLAN  OF 

Executive  Training 


THE  next  five  years,  even 
though  they  be  years  of 
prosperity,  will  prove  a more 
severe  test  of  personal  and  ex- 
ecutive competence  than  any 
similar  period  in  the  past.  Men 
who  want  to  win  financial  in- 
dependence must  meet  a new 
set  of  requirements.  There  will 
be  none  of  the  indiscriminate, 
get-rich-quick  prosperity  of 
the  last  boom.  A higher  order 
of  business  knowledge,  execu- 
tive training,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  new  rules  of  indus- 
try will  be  the  price  of  better- 
than-average  income. 


FOR  twenty-seven  years,  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
has  been  meeting  each  new  business 
period  with  a plan  of  business  and 
executive  training  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  day.  Thousands  of  men 
have  profited  by  this  training,  in- 
cluding many  who  are  now  heads 
of  leading  American  corporations. 
NOW  to  meet  fully  the  new  condi- 
tions and  new  problems  of  TODAY, 
the  Institute  has  formulated  a NEW 
PLAN  that  will  meet  most  effec- 
tively your  personal  requirements 
for  growth  and  progress;  that  will 
equip  you  to  command  a higher 
place  in  American  business  life. 


TN  this  new  executive  training,  the 
Institute  offers  you  the  ideas,  ex- 
perience, and  judgment  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  in  the  coun- 


try, formulated  and  organized 
to  give  you  a confident  mastery  of 
tested,  modern  business  principles 
and  methods.  Its  value  is  beyond 
price  to  any  man  with  enough  vis- 
ion and  ambition  to  accept  it. 

If  You  Are  Seeking 
Financial  Security 
Send  for  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business" 

THIS  is  a new  edition  of  the  fa- 
mous book  that  has  started  so 
many  thousands  on  the  road  to 
greater-than-average  success.  To 
you  its  value  depends 
entirely  on  yourself,  on 
what  you  want,  and  on 
how  strong  your  deter- 
mination is  to  get  it.  Most 
readers  of  this  page  will 
not  even  bother  to  send 
for  this  book.  Some  will 
send  for  it  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  A few  will  read 
it,  will  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  its  message,  and 
will  go  ahead  to  win  influ- 
ence and  income  that  will 


be  the  envy  of  their  less  ambitious 
fellows.  To  the  right  man,  the  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  of  this  book 
can  mean  financial  independence. 

AMONG  the  dozens  of  American 
- business  leaders  who  have 
helped  to  build  the  Institute’s 
Course  are  J.  C.  Penney,  Chairman, 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  C.  M.  Chester, 
Chairman,  General  Foods  Corp.; 
David  Sarnoff,  President,  Radio 
Corp.  of  America;  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  President,  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.;  J.  S. 
Tritle,  Vice-President,  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 


IF  you  agree  that  the 
methods  and  judg- 
ment of  such  men,  as 
outlined  in  the  Insti- 
tute’s Course,  will  guide 
and  inspire  you,  you  will 
read  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Business”  with  eager- 
ness and  profit.  The  new 
edition  of  this  famous 
book  carries  a message 
of  vital  importance  to 
you.  The  coupon  will 
bring  a copy  free. 


To  THE  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
123  Astor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  to  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a copy  of  “Forging  Ahead 
in  Business/’ 

Name 

Business  Address 


Position 
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Dorothy  Corey  Studabaker  with  her  hus- 
band, Jack,  Jim  and  Bill. 


1927 

Helen  Kallenberg  is  head  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses’  Association  in  Gales- 
burg, 111. 

1928 

Faith  Du  Four  was  married  in  June 
to  Mr.  Sigurd  Sandmore.  They  are 
living  at  1375  E.  54th  St.,  Chicago. 

In  the  Graduate  School  News  of 


Western  Reserve  University,  Frederic 
B.  Dutton  has  an  article,  entitled  “The 
Fluorination  of  Phosphoryl  Chloride.” 
In  the  same  issue,  John  Dieklioff,  who 
did  graduate  work  in  Oberlin  in  ’32 
and  ’33,  has  an  article  on  “Milton’s 
Craftsmanship — As  Revealed  by  the 
Revisions  to  the  Poems  of  the  Trinity 
College  Manuscript.” 

Winifred  E.  Decker  became  librar- 
ian of  the  library  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  on 
the  first  of  October.  Her  new  address 
is  424  N.  Detroit  St.,  Kenton. 

1929 

Kelly  Paul  Osborne  was  married 
October  20th,  in  Wilkesboro,  N.  Car., 
to  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Dula. 

1930 

Jesse  Brooks  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
received  the  announcement  recently 
that  he  passed  the  bar  examinations 
which  he  took  in  June  this  year.  He 
holds  the  position  of  secretary  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 
Mrs.  Brooks  was  formerly  Alice 
Thrall,  ’31. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  B.  Work  ( Mari - 
lou  Shepard)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Steward  Dean,  October  17,  1937. 

Tom  Williams  hopes  to  complete  his 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  next  February,  and  then 
plans  to  go  to  New  York  City  for 
further  study  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

Mary  Margaret  Rhodes  is  teaching 


Latin  in  Swarthmore  High  School  this 
year.  Edna  Plummer,  ’31,  succeeds 
her  at  Westport,  Conn.  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  517  Cedar  Lane,  Swarthmore 
Pa. 

1931 

Margaret  Stevens  is  the  recipient 
of  a federal  scholarship  to  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Science  at  Western 
Reserve  University.  This  scholarship 
is  given  by  the  Rural  Child  Welfare 
Service.  She  was  one  of  three  men 
and  four  women  to  receive  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  only  student  from  Ohio. 
Following  the  completion  of  her  one- 
semester  course,  Miss  Stevens  will  re- 
turn to  her  work  in  Chardon. 

1933 

Eleanor  Hiatt  is  spending  the  fall 
at  her  home  in  Peoria,  111. 

Edith  Williams  was  married  to  Mr. 
Norman  H.  Davies  in  July.  They  are 
living  at  2909  Arthur  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Jane  Morrison  received  her  master’s 
degree  in  History  of  Art  at  the  Au- 
gust convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Margaret  Hopper,  Kindergarten,  is 
teaching  first  grade  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
this  year,  where  she  has  gone  from 
Defiance.  Her  address  is  33  Arthur 
Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Hendricks  ( Delia 
Collins)  have  moved  to  Austin,  Texas, 
where  Mr.  Hendricks  is  supervisor  of 
Geology  Samples  in  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Geology  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  They  are  planning  to  build 
a home  there  soon.  At  present  their 
address  is  Box  1534  University  Sta- 
tion. 

Roland  Tiede  and  Jean  Livingston, 
’35,  were  married  August  31st,  in  the 
First  Christian  Church  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  They  are  now  living  at  1405 
Montgomery  St.,  Telegraph  Hill,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

1934 

Edith  Swern  was  married  to  Mr. 
John  M.  McCann  on  September  10th. 
They  are  living  at  6817  W.  21st  St., 
Berwyn,  111. 

Shirley  Graham  is  director  of  a 
Federal  Theatre  project  at  433  E.  Erie 
St.,  Chicago.  The  theatre  is  sponsored 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. 

Martha  Hopkins  is  working  in  the 
department  of  Women’s  suits  and  coats 
at  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Isaac  S.  H.  Metcalf,  who  was  gradu- 
ate assistant  in  Zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  N.  Carolina  last  year,  has  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  instructor — 
with  rank  of  2nd  lieutenant — in  Chem- 
istry and  Biology  at  the  Citadel 
Military  Institute  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.  His  address  is  496  Huger  St., 
Charleston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janies  H.  Harger 
(Eone  Goodenough,  ’33)  announce  the 


HOW  MUCH  SIMPLER 
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To  PAY  BY  CHECK.  Just  sit  at  your  desk  at 
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out  a check  covering  each  of  your  monthly 
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birth  of  a daughter,  Halcyone  Ann, 
October  26,  1937. 

Since  March,  Robert  D.  Cornelius 
has  been  working  for  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  as  a chemist  in 
one  of  their  laboratories.  For  diver- 
sion the  past  year  he  has  been  working 
in  dramatics  in  the  little  theater 
group,  working  in  radio  dramatics, 
singing  in  a church  choir  and  with 
the  Cleveland  Philharmonic  Chorus. 
His  address  is  1486  Ansel  Road,  Cleve- 
land. 

Theodore  Ropp  of  New  Bedford,  Pa., 
and  Elizabeth  Chapman,  ’37,  of  La- 
Porte  were  married  in  Fairchild 
Chapel,  September  8,  1937,  Rev. 

Thomas  Williams,  ’34,  officiating.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  Mary  K.  Miller, 
’37.  Atlee  Shilling,  ’34,  of  Ann  Arbor 
was  best  man.  After  a short  wedding 
trip,  they  will  make  their  home  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Ropp 
has  a position  teaching  in  Harvard 
University. 


193  5 

Helen  Morrison  is  doing  personnel 
work  for  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Chicago. 

Madeline  Strong,  ’31-’33,  is  studying 
personnel  work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chilman 
(Catherine  Street)  have  finished  their 
work  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  are  now  living  at 
5213  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Oberlin  for 
a reunion  during  Commencement 
Week  this  past  year,  four  of  the 
1935ers  ( Bill  Holmes,  Phil  Shuman, 
Russ  Brown,  and  Bob  Kemohan)  ar- 
ranged to  have  their  vacations  at  the 
same  time  and  met  for  their  private 
reunion  at  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  resort  on 
Lake  George  called  the  Silver  Bay  As- 
sociation. They  enjoyed  swimming, 
tennis,  mountain  climbing  and  all  the 
other  activities  of  an  outdoor  vaca- 
tion, and  are  planning  to  do  the  same 
thing  next  year. 

Blanche  Rendelman  spent  ten 
months  in  England,  mostly  in  London, 
studying.  She  was  mainly  interested 
in  two  things — the  Teacher  Training 
Courses  offered  at  the  great  music 
schools,  and  the  Dr.  Yorke  Trotter 
work  that  the  late  Mrs.  Miller  organ- 
ized and  introduced  into  Oberlin.  With 
that  in  mind,  she  did  work  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  the  London 
Academy,  and  the  Tobias  Matthay 
School,  also  studied  privately  with 
Stanley  Chappie  and  Miss  Gladys 
Puttick. 

Since  her  return  to  America,  she 
has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Leo  Ornstein  School  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  and  is  also  opening  a 
studio  in  the  same  city.  Her  present 
address  is  621  E.  21st  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

John  Hamilton  received  his  M.  A. 
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M ATERIAL  success  depends  not  only  upon 
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from  Wesleyan  last  June  in  Biology 
and  spent  the  summer  working  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  He  now  has  a position  at  the 
New  Haven  Hospital  as  technician. 

Joy  TeWinkel,  x’35,  who  received 
nurses  training  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  staff  at 
Maternity  Hospital,  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nancy  G.  Diefendorf  of  Erie,  Pa., 
was  married  August  24,  1937,  to  Don 
J.  Leahy  of  Oberlin.  The  bride  has 
been  teaching  in  Erie,  and  Mr.  Leahy, 
a graduate  of  Miami  University  in 
1928,  is  athletic  director  and  basket- 
ball coach  in  Oberlin  high  school.  They 
are  living  at  52  South  St.,  Oberlin. 

Henry  A.  Pfaff,  Jr.,  was  married 
August  23,  1937,  in  the  First  Method- 
ist Church  in  Oberlin,  to  Miss  Leila 
Brown.  After  a motor  trip  through 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pfaff  are  at 
home  at  41  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin. 
The  bride  is  a graduate  of  the  Ober- 
lin School  of  Commerce,  and  for  two 
years  has  been  employed  as  assistant 
in  the  Treasurer’s  office  of  Oberlin 
College.  Mr.  Pfaff  is  in  partnership 
with  his  father  in  Pfaff’s  Clothing 
Company. 

Rita  Radinse  was  married  Novem- 
ber 1st,  to  Mr.  Gus  William  Geil.  Their 
address  is  28311  Osborn  Road,  Bay 
Village,  Ohio. 


1936 

Sam  Barnes,  ’32-’36,  returned  to 
Livingston  College  in  Salisbury,  N. 
C.,  where  he  has  a teaching  position. 

Walter  B.  Wright  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Field  Staff  of  the  Rail- 
road Division  of  the  R.  F.  C.,  which 
requires  his  spending  considerable 
time  traveling.  He  threatens  to  call 
on  any  and  all  members  of  ’36  living 
between  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans,  with- 
out giving  them  notice. 


Phil  Shuman,  Bill  Holmes,  Russ  Brown  and 
Bob  Kernohan  at  Lake  George.  See  1935. 
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Christmas  Clubs 

So  far  no  better  method  has 
been  devised  to  accumulate 
money  for  year-end  expenses 
as  well  as  for  Christmas  use 
than  the  well-known  Christmas 
Club  plan. 

Select  an  amount  that  you  wish 
to  have  available  at  the  year's 
end,  and  then  make  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  payments  on 
the  club  selected. 

Our  new  1938  Clubs  open 
December  first. 

THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  l nsurance  Co. 


ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

QUALITY 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

We  sell  the  best 
and  repair  the  rest 

ROOFING  AND 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


Last  May,  while  in  Denver,  he  had 
several  visits  with  his  roommate,  Glen 
Jorgensen,  ’36,  who  now  has  a very 
good  position  with  Commercial  Invest- 
ment Trust. 

Walter’s  address  is  1613  Hobart  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jim  N elson  has  recently  been  award- 
ed 100  pounds  for  excellence  in  an 
examination  given  him  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. A set  of  books  goes  with  the 
main  prize.  Jim  thinks,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  way  to  do  well 
on  Oxford  exams  is  to  travel  as  far 
and  widely  as  possible  during  the 
month  preceding  the  exams.  His 
friends  would  like  to  have  him  use 
the  five  hundred  dollars  to  come  home 
next  summer. 

David  Pinkney  holds  a Leverett 
Saltonstall  Scholarship  in  History  at 
Harvard  this  year.  His  address  for 
the  present  is  86  Perkins  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Marion  Atkins  has  a secretarial 
position  working  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  Trenton.  Her  address  is  401 
Cuyler  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mary  Jane  Upson  has  a new  posi- 
tion this  year  as  director  of  the 
Women’s  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Washburn  College,  and  is  en- 
joying it  immensely. 

Helen  Orvis,  who  received  her  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  June  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  is  now 
teaching  Biology  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  assisting  the  Dean  of  Women 
at  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Willard  C.  Smith  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  was  elected 
an  associate  member  of  Sigma  Xi. 
Since  then  he  has  been  working  for 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  Akron  and  is  a member  of 
their  college  training  group.  The 
training  course  will  last  until  the  first 
of  the  year.  His  address  is  264  W. 
Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Edward  F.  Smith  has  been  working 
as  head  of  the  Reference  and  Circula- 
tion Departments  in  the  library  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy in  Rolla,  Mo.,  since  the  first  of 
September.  Last  year  he  took  his 
library  training  in  the  School  of 
Library  Science  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  His  address  is  2 Vienna 
Road,  Rolla,  Missouri. 

George  L.  Deal  is  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  Harvard.  He  is  rooming 
with  Atlee  Zellers,  second-year  student 
in  the  Law  School,  at  Morris  Hall, 
D-30,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rosemary  Laughlin  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Her  address  is 
716  High  St. 

Marloe  Doolittle  completed  her  work 
with  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School  last  June,  and  now  has  a posi- 
tion with  the  Ashtabula  Free  Public 
Library.  Her  address  is  104  W.  45th 
St.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Jane  Adriance  and  Robert  J.  Ailey 
were  married  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
September  2nd.  Jane  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Bob  has  just  been 
transferred  to  the  Derry  Plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company.  Their  ad- 
dress is  122  W.  Pittsburgh  St.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

1937 

Ruth  Adena  Peal  is  studying  for  her 
master’s  degree  in  English  at  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  Cal.  Her  address 
is  Box  81,  Mills  College.  During  the 
summer  she  is  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Address:  563  Upper  Mountain  Ave., 
Upper  Montclair. 

Herbert  Weinberg  is  attending  the 
Public  Service  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  He  is  living  at 
824  Blair  Ave. 

Margaret  Ralston  is  living  at  10 
Holcomb  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  She  is 
teaching  music  in  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Lois  Goodenough  is  teaching  1A-2B 
in  the  East  Side  school  in  Niles,  Michi- 
gan. She  is  living  at  534  Hickory  St. 

Elizabeth  Stratton  was  married  to 
Mr.  David  J.  Vint,  Jr.,  on  September 
11th.  Among  the  attendants  were 
Jean  Staples,  ’35,  and  Virginia  Brien, 
’38.  They  are  living  at  Concord  Ave. 
and  State  Road,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Walter  F.  Anderson  is  enjoying  his 
work  at  Wilberforce  University  this 
year,  where  he  is  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Applied  and  Theoretic  Music. 
His  mailing  address  is  Box  121,  Wil- 
berforce University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

Joanna  Knowlton  has  a new  position 
with  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany as  Public  Office  Representative 
in  the  Cleveland  division. 

Jane  Foltz  had  a trip  to  New  York 
City,  where  she  saw  Marilyn  Brown, 
Augusta  Holmes,  x’37,  Anne  Marks, 
Becky  Miller,  J.  Williams,  and  Bud 
Robson. 

Fairfax  Judd  has  a position  with 
Marshall  Field  and  Company  in  Chi- 
cago, and  is  living  at  the  Allerton 
House  with  Janet  Johnson,  who  is 
studying  commercial  art. 

Frances  Sherman  has  a position 
with  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 

Betty  Jane  Strawbridge  is  studying 
at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ronald  Rogers  has  a position  with 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clara  Moulton  started  to  work  this 
fall  as  Supervisor  of  the  “Sick  Ward  ” 
at  the  Children’s  Fresh  Air  Camp, 
2801  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland. 

June  Waddell  was  married  Septem- 
ber 24th  to  Mr.  James  C.  Hendrick- 
son of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hendrick- 
son received  his  A.  B.  from  George- 
town in  1934  and  his  A.  M.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1935.  He  is  now  teaching 
Latin  and  English  in  the  Dayton  Pub- 
lic High  Schools. 
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Alumni  Artists  (Cont.) 

Masonic  Building,  Kingston,  Ky. 
(oil) 

College  Gardens,  Berea  (oil) 

Block  Prints 

November  Inventory  (Tempera) 
Claflin,  Priscella,  ’36 

Design  for  Asia  Magazine 
(crayon) 

Crafts,  James  S.,  ’34 
Vermont  Landscape  (lithograph) 
Madonna  of  the  Streets  (litho- 
graph) 

Native  (aquatint) 

Bowling  Alley  (lithograph) 
Illustration  for  “Riders  to  the 
Sea”  (Synge)  (etching) 
Fishtrap,  Saugatuck,  Michigan 
(woodcut) 

Wyoming  Landscape  (etching) 
Vermont  Barn  (watercolor) 
Haying,  Vermont  (watercolor) 
New  England  Rocks  ( watercolor) 
Vermont  Landscape  (watercolor) 
Church,  1815  (watercolor) 
Wrestlers  (pottery) 

Madonna  (pottery) 

Dean,  M.  Rose,  ’00 
Pottery  Figurines 
Dickinson,  Sidney,  '05-’09 
The  Pale  Rider  (oil) 

Evenden,  Louise  Anne,  ’35 
Symbolic  Departmental  Seal 
Two  Posters 

Bust  of  a Chinese  Girl  (clay) 
Pewter  Bowl 
Griffin,  Harriet,  ’31 

Danny  Boy  (pen  and  ink) 

Asta  (pen  and  ink) 

Pluto  (pen  and  ink) 

Tamis  McGregor  II  (pen  and 
ink) 

Prince  (pen  and  ink) 

Harding,  Elizabeth,  ’34 

The  Avon  at  Stratford  (photog- 
raphy) 

Clovelly  Quayside  (photography) 
Canterbury  (photography) 
Durham  (photography) 

Petunias  (photography) 

Danse  (photography) 

Hawley,  Elizabeth,  ’26 

Silver  table  set  (salt,  pepper, 
sugar,  cream) 

Silver  pin 

Stamped  leather  portfolio 
Stamped  and  tooled  briefcase 
Tied-and-died  scarf 
Stenciled  tablecloth 
Hezlep,  William  H.,  A.  M.  ’37 
Illustration  for  a Wordsworth 
Sonnet 

Landscape  (watercolor) 

Portrait  (oil) 

Howe,  Helen  Beck,  ’27 
Covered  Bridge,  West  Virginia 
(watercolor) 

The  Enchanted  Horse  (water- 
color) 

The  Blessed  Damozel 
City  Dweller,  a decoration 
The  Execution  of  Edith  Cavel 
(oil) 

Phantom  Mistress  of  Fiddler’s 
Green  (oil) 

Hurd,  Hiram  H.,  ’28 
Hot  Noon  (watercolor) 


Manhattan  Lighthouse  (water- 
color) 

Hudson  River  Tree  (watercolor) 
Forest  Road  (watercolor) 

On  Lake  Erie  (watercolor) 
Johnson,  Ellen,  ’33 
Nell  Jaffe  (oil) 

Girl  with  a Cold  Background 
(oil) 

Jean  (oil) 

Dorothy  (oil) 

Jones,  Betty  Clisby,  ’24-’27 
Four  textile  designs 
Two  Flower  studies  (watercolor) 
Boats  (Tempera) 

Sidi  Bou  Said  (watercolor) 

Joyce,  Marion  Schneider,  ’32 
Two  Maine  Sketches  (pencil) 
Chartres  (watercolor) 

Maine  Coast  (oil) 

Autumn,  Vermont  (watercolor) 
Vermont  Scene  (watercolor) 
King,  Charles  B.,  ’36 

South  Aisle,  Ely  (photography) 
Durham  Cathedral  (photogra- 
phy) 

Knapp,  Walter  H. 

Out  from  Gloucester  (lithograph) 
In  Port  (woodcut) 

Dawn  Wind  (woodcut) 

Cuyahoga  Hillside  (tempera) 
Down  the  River  (tempera) 

Old  Main  Street  Bridge  (tem- 
pera) 

Guisseppi  (oil) 

Mack,  Marion  William,  ’29 
Fresh  Burdens  (oil) 

Autumn  Arch  (oil) 

Winter  Wind  (oil) 

Hydrangeas  (oil) 

Footbridge  Path  (oil) 

House  in  the  Hollow  (oil) 

Design  for  a Panel 
Mays,  Paul,  ’04-’05 

Harvest  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
(gesso) 

Milovsoroff,  Basil,  ’32 
The  Russian  Marionette  Theatre, 
Oberlin 

Group  One:  Two  Tartars,  Kum- 
ashka  Yashka  and  Tagay  Boo- 
tooz 

Group  Two:  Stage  set  for  “Two 
Blind  Beggars” 

Naef,  Joseph  L.,  ’34 
Two  Designs 
Partridge,  Anne,  ’34 
Figure  Study  (oil) 

A Leisure  Hour  (oil) 

The  Ferry  Store,  Saugatuck  (oil) 
Payton,  Lillian  Spelman,  ’29 
Hammered  silver  tea  set 
Pearce,  Mary  McCallum,  ’27 
Summer  Home  (watercolor) 
Michigan  Homestead  (water- 
color) 

Old  Melodeon  (watercolor) 

Water  Lilies  (watercolor) 
September  Flowers  (oil) 

Lea  Weaver  (oil) 

Pratt,  Elma,  ’12 

Three  wrapping  paper  designs 
Twenty  Spanish  and  Tunisian 
watercolors 

Schauffler,  Grace  L.,  ’16 
Decorative  panel  of  Cherubs 
“Hi  Winkie” 


Roddy 

Sylvia 

Jeanne  with  Snubby 
Rose  quartz  pendant,  commercial 
chain 

Schauffler,  Margai-et  R.,  ’18 
Florida  Orchid  (oil) 

Portrait  (oil) 

Still  Life  (watercolor) 

Smith,  Kathleen,  ’35 
Gladiolas  (oil) 

Zinnias  (watercolor) 

Squires,  Janet  Harris  ,’28 

Vases  designed  for  the  Rookwood 
Pottery 

Taggart,  Ruth  Williams,  ’23 
Two  landscapes  (oil) 

Interior  (oil) 

Thrapp,  Dorothy,  ’33 

Head  of  a Child  (watercolor) 
Green  Mansions  (watercolor) 
Tulk,  A.  J.,  ’15-’20 

The  Dawn  Call  of  the  Maidens 
(oil) 

Pounding  Rice  (oil) 

Dance  of  the  Spears  (oil) 

Three  sketches 
Ward,  Helen,  ’32 

Eighteen  costume  designs  for 
“The  Green  Cockatoo,”  by  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler  (watercolors) 
Webster,  Mary  H.,  ’97-’01 
Windy  Day,  1848 
Dancer,  inspired  by  Martha  Gra- 
ham 

Whelan,  Anna  C.,  ’30 
Still  Life  (watercolor) 

Still  Life  (crayon) 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  work  by 
Oberlin  students  has  proved  a most 
valuable  experiment.  It  has  not  only 
given  us  a splendid  opportunity  to 
check  up  on  the  creative  branch  of 
the  department,  but  has  proved  of  real 
value  to  the  artists  themselves.  Over 
1,500  people  visited  the  exhibition  at 
its  opening,  and  since  then,  daily  at- 
tendance has  been  more  than  doubled, 
some  sales  have  been  made  and  there 
have  been  many  interested  inquiries. 

The  college  and  the  department  are 
most  grateful  to  the  many  contribu- 
tors who  have  made  this  notable  show 
possible.  They  only  regret  that  the 
incompleteness  of  available  records 
may  have  caused  the  omission  of  an 
invitation  to  participate  to  some  who 
should  have  been  included.  If  this 
should  prove  to  have  been  the  case, 
and  this  article  comes  to  the  attention 
of  any  former  student  who  is  continu- 
ing to  work  in  the  field,  we  should  wel- 
come such  information  from  him.  In 
this  way,  any  subsequent  exhibition 
may  be  made  even  more  comprehen- 
sive. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 
Hindman,  the  secretary  of  the  County 
Tuberculosis  Association.  We  are 
also  grateful  to  Miss  Mary  Rankin, 
class  of  1906,  for  her  donation  which 
helped  in  the  payment  of  the  X-ray 
charges  for  students  who  could  not 
afford  them. 
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The  Last  Word 


Mrs.  Beckwith,  ’00,  who  traveled  five  thousand  miles 
for  three  doubtful  minutes,  has  the  true  scientific  spirit. 
She  is  professor  of  mathematics  at  Milwaukee-Downer 
College.  Her  sister,  Miss  Jeannette  Rice  of  Chicago,  made 
the  drawings  which  add  so  much  to  this  fascinating  arti- 
d®.  The  di  awing  of  the  eclipse  was  copied  from  the  paint- 
ing by  D.  Owen  Stephens,  the  artist  of  the  Hayden 
Planetarium  party  who  died  on  the  return  trip.  Several 
of  his  paintings  of  the  eclipse  appeared  in  color  in  a recent 
issue  of  Life. 

Professor  Hartson  of  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  has  made 
Our  Authors  many  interesting  and  important 

studies  of  vocational  trends  during 
his  years  at  Oberlin  but  the  study 
which  he  describes  in  this  issue  has  been  more  widely 
quoted  than  any  other  of  recent  years  because  it  refutes 
a popular  conception  that  students  do  not  know  what  they 
want  to  do  after  graduation. 

It  may  not  be  true  in  all  other  colleges  and  universities 
that  a majority  of  entering  students  have  made  a choice 
of  vocation  and  stick  to  it,  and  the  percentage  was  un- 
doubtedly lower  before  the  depression,  but  it  is  a gratify- 
ing discovery  that  it  is  now  true  at  Oberlin. 

It  is  satisfying  to  us  to  have  proof  of  a conviction  that 
developed  at  Flora  Stone  Mather  and  was  strengthened 
at  Oberlin  that  present-day  students  are  more  serious, 
have  a better  conception  of  what  they  want  from  college 
and  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  get  out.  We  have  gone 
to  bat  for  them  many  times  in  the  past  eight  years  and  we 
hope  that  this  article  will  be  used  by  its  readers  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Student  Health 
Service  for  twelve  years.  He  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin, 
class  of  1918  and  received  his  medical  training  at  Har- 
vard. The  student  health  fee  which  was  paid  several  years 
ago  is  now  included  in  the  tuition  and  a general  budget 
alloted  to  the  service.  Each  student  is  entitled  to  clinical 
service  and  ten  days  of  hospitalization  a year.  Allen  Hos- 
pital is  operated  by  the  College,  but  serves  the  community 
as  well.  Browing  House  is  the  College  infirmary  and 
is  used  for  less  serious  illnesses. 

The  HI-O-HI  has  issued  a call  for  old  pictures  to  be 
used  in  this  year’s  edition  which  is  celebrating  fifty  years 
of  its  existence  and  one  hundred  years  of  coeducation. 
They  guarantee  careful  handling  and  safe  return,  so  if 
any  alumni  have  pictures  which  they  would  like  to  loan 
the  editor  would  be  grateful.  Send  them  to  Jerry  Kline, 
Editor,  Goodrich  House. 

The  Publicity  Bureau  has  for 
sale  the  pictures  which  were  taken 
Pictures  of  the  Centennial,  those  which  ap- 

peared in  the  Magazine  and  many 
others.  If  anyone  is  interested  the 
cost  is  75  cents  for  the  eight  by  ten  size  and  45  cents  for 
five  by  seven,  dull  or  gloss  finish.  Write  Allen  Bailey. 

While  we’re  speaking  of  the  Centennial  we’d  like  to  look 
back  for  a moment  and  throw  a few  bouquets,  particulaily 
in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bohn  who  handled  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  arrangements;  to  Gladys  Swigart  who  organized 
the  luncheon  so  perfectly  that  guests  ate  cocktail  from  one 
dormitory,  breast  of  chicken  from  the  Inn,  peas  and 
candied  sweet  potatoes  from  some  other  dining  room  and 
got  it  all  hot;  to  Professor  Rogers  who  found  places  toi 
everyone  to  stay;  and  to  a host  of  others  who  worked 
together  to  make  everything  go  smoothly. 

We  are  not  throwing  any  bouquets  in  our  own  direction, 
however  for  the  Magazine.  The  general  appearance  was 
all  right,  but  there  were  numerous  errors  due  mainly  to 
our  not  asking  for  a final  completely  corrected  prool 
which  we  should  have  done.  It  was  unfortunate  tha  w< 


had  to  work  with  a new  printer  on  an  issue  which  had  to 
be  hurried.  This  number  has  been  gone  over  with  a fine- 
toothed comb  so  we  hope  that  every  comma  is  in  place. 


O X ' — lliuvica  UJl 

the  Centennial  (Coeducation,  in  case  we  haven’t  told  you) 
Carroll  Shaw  lined  up  the  best  amateur  movie  makers  in 
town  and  furnished  the  film.  Since  then  he  has  spent  many 
evenings  cutting,  piecing  and  making  titles  for  the  film. 

The  final  film  takes  about  a half- 
hour  to  run  and  gives  a complete 
history  of  the  day.  The  outdoor 
scenes  are  in  color  and  the  in- 
teriors unusually  clear, 
will  find  this  film  an  excellent  addition 


Centennial 

Movies 


Alumni  clubs 
to  their  programs. 


Being  an  editor  has  its  advantages  but  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  those  is  the  literature  which  comes  to  your 
desk.  A great  deal  of  it,  of  course,  pertains  to  education 
and  might  rightfully  find  a place  in  an  alumni  magazine. 
During  the  last  month  have  come  the  announcements  of 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  is  offering  for  the  current 
year.  These  are  all  expense  awards  for  study  in  this 
country  and  abroad  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  'are  open 
to  women.  Anyone  who  wants  complete  information 
should  write  to  the  national  headquarters  at  1634  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Scholarships 
Prize  Plays 


Of  interest  to  playwrights  is  the 
announcement  of  the  Second  Com- 
petition for  New  Plays  with  prizes 
of  $500  each  for  the  six  best  plays 
submitted  and  fellowship  and  scholarship  awards  up 
to  $2,500.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  young  writers, 
those  who  have  attended  college  since  1931,  and  closes 
December  15  so  anyone  interested  should  communicate 
immediately  with  the  Bureau  of  New  Plays,  Inc.,  1270 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

But,  would  you  be  interested  in  hearing  all  about  the 
new  code  of  ethics  in  the  brewing  industry?  We  think  not. 

Homecoming  and  High  School  Day  proved  a happy  com- 
bination with  the  exception  of  the  crowded  condition  in 
restaurants  and  at  the  dances.  There  must  have  been  two 
or  three  hundred  alumni  in  the  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred 
visitors.  About  seventy-five  came  to  tea  in  the  Alumni 
Office  and  at  least  three  times  that  many  returned  to  their 
former  dormitories. 


Over  four  hundred  students  took 
Hnmof-nmi'no  the  competitive  examinations,  at 

nomecoming  ieast  a hundred  more  than  last 

High  bchool  Day  year.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear 
reason  for  the  increase,  but  Ober- 
lin has  been  in  the  papers  lately  and  a great  deal  of  the 
interest  may  be  attributed  to  the  publicity. 


We  were  happy  to  have  several  Swarthmore  alumni 
with  us  for  tea. 


The  organization  of  the  Alumni  Fund  moves  along. 
Early  in  December  you  will  receive  the  first  bulletin  and 
in  February  the  final  announcements  will  go  out.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
making  a careful  study  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  College  which 
Alumni  Fund  could  be  met  with  gifts  to  the 

Alumni  Fund.  Alumni  in  general 
do  not  realize  the  pinching  neces- 
sary to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  budget.  Almost  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  endowment  income  is  restricted  for  definite 
purposes  leaving  very  little  for  the  extras  that  a growing 
college  demands.  Oberlin  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to 
grow  in  number  of  students  but  in  service  to  these  stu- 
dents. An  expanded  curriculum  and  better  housing  and 
studying  facilities  should  constitute  its  growth. 


Out  Cl /tea c// 


With  Two  Dashing  New 
Style  Leaders 
Both  Offering  the  New 
AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY 

TRANSMISSION* 


STYLING  that  sets  the  style  for  America  to 
follow  . . . features  that  represent  the  greatest 
roll  call  ever  announced  in  cars  of  popular 
price  . . . you  get  them  all  in  Oldsmohile’s 
dashing  new  Six  and  dynamic  new  Eight  for 
1938.  And  if  you  want  super-performance, 
it’s  yours  with  Oldsmobile’s  sensational  new 
Automatic  Safety  Transmission,  optional  at 
extra  cost  in  all  models  of  both  the  Six  and 
Eight*.  Step  ahead  with  an  Oldsmobile  for 
1938  . . . it’s  the  smartest  buy  of  the  year! 


NOWHERE  ELSE 
CAN  MONEY  HUY 
SO  MUCK  ! 


Style-Leader  Styling  • Safety  Dash  with  Safety  Instrument  Unit  • Safety  Interiors  • 95- 
Horscpower  Six  • 1 10-Horsepower  Eight  • Knee-Action  Wheels  « Super-Hydraulic  Brakes 
Center-Control  Steering  • Unisteel  Body  Construction  •Turret  Top  • Air-Cooled  Batlerv 
No  Draft  Ventilation.  Safety  Glass.  Unobstructed  Floors  • Tri-Cushion  Engine  Suspension 


It  Costs  Money 


Leave  An 


How  much  it  will  cost  your  heirs  depends 
largely  upon  the  provisions  you  make  for 
the  management  of  your  estate.  Under  a 
well-worked-out  plan,  you  may  avoid  undue 
shrinkage  and  assure  your  beneficiaries  the 
highest  possible  net  value  of  your  holdings. 

It  isn't  WHAT  you  leave  but  HOW  you 
leave  it  that  counts.  Like  fingerprints,  no 
two  estates  are  alike,  but  trust  officers  of 
this  trust  company  after  many  years  of  all- 
around  experience,  are  gualified  to  attend 
to  estates  of  every  type. 

Z he 

Cleveland 
Crust  Company 

CO-TRUSTEE,  THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 


Ask  or  write  for  booklet,  "Group  Judgment  to  Protect 
Your  Estate,' Income,  Family" 


